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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide for teachers of adult education 
is divided into three parts. The first offers an overview of adult 
basic education^ the teacher as counselor, testing and evaluation, 
instructional procedures — physical environment and classroom 
management, techniques providing variety in instruction — discussions, 
demonstrations, projects, problem-solving, lectures, role- playing, 
field trips, community resources, audiovisual material, team study, 
and evaluation of instructional materials. The second part provides 
sequential skills for grades 0-3^ 4-8, and 9-12 in language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, and science. The third part covers areas 
of instruction for teaching sequential skills: (1) family life 
instruction — health and safety, management of food, management of 
clothing, family business, management of housing, parent-child 
relationship, marital responsibility; (2) citizenship — structure of 
government, governmental services, principles and objectives from 
which government was developed, voting information, tax structure, 
community participation, rights and responsibilities, current events; 
(3) occupational education — job opportunities, positive work 
attitudes, personal development, technique of getting a job, keeping 
a job, unions and labor laws. Social Security system; (4) consumer 
education; (5) personal improvement and development; (6) conservation 
of natural resources; and (7) leisure time. References are provided 
throughout • (KM) 
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l.'iiiisiaiia's acliill ('(1111.0144111 prd^ram Iijn i-ruuii 111 n( ci|k' .iiul *sLiiiiir iliiiinu \\u- pa^i \< jin. 
Ihis i^ouih IN a (!iu( I icsull <ti ihc uniirtnu cIIoiIn oI IkiiIi jdiiiini*siialni*s ami 1 -jdiciN at ihc !<»(ai 
lc\oL I Ih-Iu vc ii is rcc omiized b> all thai adiill t dufalion is plaMii^ a \iIj1 udc 111 nm mial cdii- 
rjlional sysu m. Ii in m> tirm < onx k lion thai iIiin piouiani uill mkui Niiipa^N all liopt-N and (•\jh < M- 
lions ol ihosc ol us uho have iHcn \ilall> iiilcu-Nicd, Hun aiilu ipalcd pro^icNN in. (»t cdUiNt-. 
roniin^iu ni upon ihe a\ailabilii> o\ adcquaic tundint; 10 mcci cxiMiiiu lu riiN. 

Il has liecomc inrrcasinKN mcfv imporiaiii wiili ihf .urouih ol iIiin piomani thai addilioiul 
Kutdcs Ik- published lo a^sisi ihc ever ^^o\\inK demands Ironiihe lo( al N(h<Hd lt \el. Tin- l<dlo\\iiiu 
material is published lor use al ihe local school le\el and in a reNuIi of approxinuieU el(%(n 
.lonlhs work, rulniinaltng w iih ihe insliluie held ai Nic holls Siaie I nuerNiiv. 1 hiN maleiial is 
noi iniended lo 1m- ihe answer 10 all llie problems, deaiin^ uilh rurru iiliim bin 10 furnish a b^Nc 
Irom which a loial ( urrirulum ran be buill in order lo meel ihe sperifu needN /il iiuin idiuls leat h- 
ing in ihe adull edutaiion fields 

As ihe adull edutaiion program expands, addiiional Ruid(*s and supplemeuial niaierial will 
Ik' forlhcoming in an effori lo conlinually siren^lhen ihe program a'ld eii(Jea\or 10 meel in(b\idiial 
needs of all edutalional levels for indusir>, business, and personal goaK. 

I sincerely hope and irusi ihai ihis piibl*raiion will 1h- lienefic ial lo \ou m \our elloris ni ihc 
adull educ^ition field. 




Uilliam J. \)inU\ 
Siaie Siiperinicndeni 
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Louisiana's Aduli Fducalion ProRram has made ouisiandinu piuKu sN m ih< la*^! dr< adt-. I h« 
local school systems ha\e reached se\eral thousand adulis ihrouj.tfi ihe resular adult education 
program and the lilerac> lesling program. Thousands of Louisianans are no%v employed, or Ix tu i 
employed, as a result of having participated in aduh programs. The primar> obje<H\<- of adult edu- 
cation is to meet the educational needs of adults in the fastest possible manner so that other 
phases of long range objectives can be mastered. 

Abraham Maslow once said. "Human beings begin to dri\e toward selt-artualizaiif>n as mkmi 
as their basic needs of food, clothing and shelter are satisfied/' 

Realizing this to be true, many adult administrators and teachers are <onstantl> searching 
for methods, materials and procedures to assist in meeting these needs. 

During FY TO, Mrs. LaVerne Gresham, Stale Supervisor of .Adult Education, was asked to 
chair a committee to develop curriculum guides for adult education teachers. Members of the <<mi- 
mittee were selected from throughout the slate and were as follow s: 

Mrs. LaVeme Gresham, Chairman State Department of Education 

Mrs- Marie A. Meno State Department of F.ucation 

Mr. Hm^ard French Bossier Parish 

Miss Hazel Landry Jefferson Pfctish 

Mr. W. K. Baillio St. Landry 

. Mrs. Betty Jean Johnson Jefferson Da\is 

Miss Bessie Washington Orleans Parish 

Mr. Maurice K. Nichels Caddo Parish 

Mr. Larry Miliar Acadia Parish 

Mr. Loy Hedgepeth Ouachita Parish 

Mr. Rudy Landry Rapides Parish 

Mr. John Cx>ok St. Bernard Parish 

Mr. C. C Couvillion, Consultant Slate Department <jf Education 

Mrs. Luiile Peach, Consultant Rapides Parish 

Many thanks go to these committe members for work done in this field. 

We are especially grateful to Mrs. Gresham for her many untiring efforts. A special thanks 
goes to Mr. Jim Soileau from Clinton, Louisiana, for his» work on the 9-12 grade level. 

This publication contains information which we hope will be of benefit to the old and new 
teachers of adults. The first section deals with General Information for Teachers: the second 
section. Sequential Skills (0-12 grade level): and the third section. Areas of Instruction (the 
contents of this section suggests material for teaching the Sequential Skills in the second section). 

Nicholls Stale University graciously supported a summer institute in June of 1970 to further 
study and finali/e these publications. Our thanks also to participants at this institute for their 
contributions. 

This publication is not by any means a total answer, hut rather a guide from which more and 
belter material can be developed. I wish for you, the reader, e\ery success in your adult education 
endeavors: the greatest challenge in education tcxlay. 



Sincerely, 




Earl Lee llammett 
State Diret tor 
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OB|L( II\Ls 



I. lo |)ro\id< <ui\if wni th \il>tltl\ utilttit t|i< < uiik tilmn mmlr lf> allou t(»i iiuMiiniiii 
ttiduKiiial proKu-sN 

1!, lit pro\idr j Nii>;«csird ivivwmv umdr i»l Niqunttial < fMiiniiiiiH .iium .md c nnipiil.il ii>ii.i I 
skills In Im- iju^hi lit ihe <onirni jii-as in oidn in drirlnp llir iH.irniul .iliilii\ in .itlnll siiidt-n!** 
tn nu*<'t ihrir adull irsponsibililirs 

.1. lo provide a icf<minifnded «uidc- hit r\aluaiiim insnu< imnal maU'ii.iU tm hm- hi iIh- 
AKK c lassrocMii 

4, To srrvc as a refcmice for rHcrlivo U di liing lr< hniqucs and lo pro\idc- a snjir< <• nl 
varu-iy in leaching 

3. To provide basic background reference inforniaiion lo enliame ihr Wdi lu i's iitiderslandtnv; 
of ihe ABE siudeni and ifie program 

fi. lo provide inf<irniaiion on available maierials used lo iea< li ihe skills in ihe content aieas 

7. To create an auareness of the role of instructor to the adtdt learn<'i. < n.dijins; the iiisirm ini 
to develop an atmosphere that is conducive to gfM»d instructor-student rapport 

8. lo p ovide a suggested guide tor planning Iim al adult firc^rams that iinprn\e tli<- edm ajinnai 
skills of adults and ptovide activities and exiH'riences to mc^et the needs and interests of Miident*^. 

9. lo provide a guide to develop sequential iiistrm tinnal |)rograms in all snbj< < t areas 
10, To de-ekip an awareness for gmjd guidance and counseling iiractices. 
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(.KNERAI. INFORM VI ION 



0\er\ie\\ of Adiill Basu KdiKJiion 

llisiof u al Siaic-mrnt 

Aduli bask (-duration is not a im-h loncepi in Ameruan rduiaiion. It is dt^t^ih rcKiicd m 

Ameruan iradilion. Due lo ih<' ever rhanKing rroncmiic and sth iai siriK lure ol ihe American 

soc ifiy it has bfiomc a national (on<i*ni.' 

Aduli education is the most rec(*nt ol a series of four major mmements in public education: 

I. Complete acceptance of elementary <*du<ation during tlie nineteenth ceniur> 

2- Secondary schools nell established before the end of the last century but ihe major 

iQ^oHlh duiing the tnenlielh century 

.1. Public schcx/l system extended to include slate and community colleges and state 

universities 

4. .\dult education recognized as an integral part of the sc hool system in ihe iweniieth 
century.^ 

In 166 1, evening schcKils nere conduc led in New York for boih children and adults for profit. 
Similar schools were established in Boston < 1724). Philadelphia M734K and Charlesi<m. South 
Carolina (1744). These schools emphasized both vocaiional and cultural subjects. Massachusetts 
was ihe firs! state lo give public support to aduli education when in 1823 the stale appropriated 
S75 to partially support evening schcwls.-^ 

During the nineteenth century there were at least four adult educaiion movements: 

1. Mechanics insttiutet; which were concerned with e-lucation of skilled workmen 

2. The American Lyceum of 1826. which was an associaiion for popular instruciion b> 
lectures, debates, etc. Heciurers who appeared before ihe lyceums included such promineni men as 
Ralph Ualdo Emerson. Henry Hard Beechei. and Oli\c-r Uendell Holmes) 

3. The Chauiauqua. which was sufnm(*r schcx>l sessions 

4. t'niversity extension classes. 

All of these mcnements paved the way for public'* supported aduli education.^ 
In 1817. Massachuseiis passed a law authorizing c iiies to appropriate money for the support 
<il schools for the instruciion of adults. After ihis. major ciiies in Massachusetts and cHher f^utvs 
o|K*ned evening schof)ls. By 1900. 165 major c ities in the I'nited Siaies had established evening 



^John II. Thaicher. ed.. Public School Adult Education : A Guide for Administrators (Hash- 
ington: Naiicinal Association of Public School Adult Educators, l%3). p. 1. 

2lbid. 

''ibid. 

i'-ood. A Hisiofy of Amchrtn Eduraiion (Nc%v York: Ma<millan i'jo.. 1962). p. 554. 
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schiKjIs :o mi'ei ihe educaiionaf needs of adults.-^ 

Tht- con(epi of adult education as ne knou it loday beRan afur World War I. There Has a 
decline in adult education during the depression of ihe l9W.s. Huh Man aid in sow siaies. 
public schrx)l adult education expanded after World War II. ^ 

By I9S0. twenty-one slates had made some provision for stale aid but only seven states 
had provided aid for fields other than Americanization and liieracv educaiion." Since 19.10. ihe 
trend toward state aid for adult educaiion has continued with some acceleraiion. 

Louisiana was among the first slates in the naiion to appropriate money for ihe in!tiaiion 
of an aduli education program. The passage of Act 252 by the 1950 r.ession of the Slate Legisla- 
ture offered Louisiana adults an opportunity lo receive certified instructicMi in order lo complete 
their high school education. 

With Ihe passage of Title II-B of ihe Economic Opportunity Aci of 1964. the federal govern- 
ment gave its full support to the lask of helping adults acquire the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and computing. Congress iransferred administration of this program to the Office of Educaiion 
under ihe Adult Education Aci of 1966. This act set forth these basic aims 

1. To increase the nation's literacy 

2. To afford opportunities to benefit from occupational training 

3. To improve the basic abilities of the target population 

4. To increase opportunities for more productive and profitable employment 

5. To reduce dependency on others 

6. To assist in meeting adult responsibilities - home, family, community, and nation. 
Since 1966. millions of dollars have been allocat'^ to local school systems to leach those 

baving less than eighth grade education. Some forty-five million dollars were spent to educate 
some half-million adults during fiscal year 1970. 

The Adult Education Program in Louisiana is groning in scope and quality. 
Eifty-nine of the sixty-four parishes are conducting such a program. We have one 
of the best programs in these United States. Louisiana ranks among the tc^ five 
Slates. The excellent program in most of the parishes is what gives it this rank- 
ing. The future development of Louisiana's potentialities is in the hands of our 
children, but the immediate development rests in the hands of the adults. Wc 
leach children today for tomorrow, but we teach adults today for today. Louisiana 
must make 4his investment in iis human resources.^ 



Defining .Adult Basic Education 

ITie adult basic education program is authorized under the Adult Educaiion Act of 1966. The 
program is administered by the I*. S. Office of Education. Department of Health. Education, and 



^Thatcher, op. cit., p. 2. 
6lbid.. op. 3-4. 

\eon F. Miller, Statutory Prov isions for Public School Adult Education and Their Implemen - 
tuition. Tnpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of Chicago. 1950. 

C. Couvillion, Adult Education in Louisiana. Adult Education Section, Louisiana State 
Department of Educaiion, 1962. 
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UeMare. (hitfh ihroufl^h ^anls lo slate educational agencies* nhirh lunci lotal public school 
systems to upt^raie adult basic education programs. 

Adult basic education is an instructional program designed specilirall^ lor tht- miliums ol 
adults sixteen >ears of age and older with less than eighth grade education who. because of their 
lack of basic skills, are functioning at a level that does not permit their total in\ol\ement in 
today's complex, highly technical society. It is a program that provides the adult uith the prime 
tools of basic education, reading, spelling. %%riting. and mathematical skills. As the adult student 
gains mastery of these skills, he is able lo expand his understandine ol sptcifir content knowledge 
in the areas ol language, .Sixrial studies, science, arithmetic, health] ind consumer education. 

A successful adult basic education program is one thai takes the adult student where he is 
and guides and encourages him as ne works to achieve his goals. Perhaps the words, his goals, are 
the key words in planning and carrying out an effect ive'adull basic education program. The ultimate 
objectives of an adutl basic education program are to enable the adult student to achieve profi- 
ciency in the basic skills in order that he may successfully function in and contribute to the 
society in which he lives. These objectives can he realized only if the adult student's goals are the 
primary consideration of the program.^ 

.Need for Adult Basic Education 

The failure to adopt and effectively enfcNce a compulsory school attendance law until recent 
years has contributed to Louisiana's low rank of forty-ninth among the stales with the highest 
number of illiterates. 

According to the 1960 Census, Louisiana had 1,109,106 adiiUs twenty-five years of age and 
older with less than a high school education: 687,564 adults with less than eight years of formal 
education: and 348,795 adults who-were considered as functional illiterates (below sixth-grade 
education). 

Louisiana has a high drop-out rate in its elementary and secondary schools, h is an estab- 
lished fact that the children of illiterate parents will be more likely to drop out. Results show that 
forty-seven per cent of the adults who graduate from an adult program influence their children to 
remain in school. 

If one studies the changes that have taken place since the turn of the century, it becomes 
evident that society has changed over the years and grown from one based on "muscle power" to 
one based on "brain power.*' Today, one lives in a world of automation and mass communication, 
and education plays a vital role: man must be able to read, write, and ccimpute; he must be able to 
communirate with the society in which he lives. 

Some additional reasons why adult basic education is needed are 

I. To eliminate educational deficiencies of Louisiana adults 

^\k>nroe C. Neff. Adult Basic Education Seminar Guide : A Study Pr^am for Teacher 
Training (Chicago: Folleit. 1966), p. 6. 
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2 To sirengihen ihe hoiding po*ver of our school system 

3. lo enhance opporiunilies for seekinR and holding a job 

4. lo serve as a sleppinK slone lo higher goals 

5. lo upgrade ih^- quality of life in our democraiic socieu b> pio\i(ling adult students wth 
im-an". to achie\t- and contribute as useful and independent ridzcns 

6. lo develop gelf-esteem which is necessary for a happy and (onipletc- life. 

The need for adult education is strong. It is the hope ol a second chance for the under- 
educated nhijm oiher channels of education have failed. It is a necessity (or keeping lalior f(xte 
abreast of its dynamic technology. It is a key to many kinds «l rede\elopment-|)crsonal and 
communal. 

Philosophy of Adult Basic Education 

The philosophy of adult basic education iv to increase the degree of freedom the individual has 
by developing liis effectiveness in the use of the opportunities by which he becomes aware of the 
number of life thoites available to him. The extent of success an adult has in achieving his life 
choices determines the scope of participation in his society. 

In this age oi change and with the future at least partially indistinct, adults cannot have 
gained all necessary knowledge, understandings and skills in the years of their earlier formal edu- 
cation or experience. In order to govern themselves, improve social relations, maintain economic 
productivity, raise the standards of living, and enrich the cultural heritage, all adults must continue 
to learn throughout life." 

The education of adults, as well as the education of children, is a public responsibility and 
should lie an integral part of the total public school system. It is believed that every person is 
entitled to an education. Educational opportunities should Im- prox ided for adults to develop and 
maintain competence in such es.sential areas of adult activity and responsibility as citizenship, 
parenthood, livelihood, interpersonal relations, and group membership. >2 v^e respect and consider 
the fact that conditions sometimes make it necessary to inte:rupt formal basic education. 

Adult basic education is guided by certain fundamental beliefs. Chief among these is the 
conviction that every person is a person of worth and is entitled to the opportunity of establishing 
this worth and to develop to his maximun. capabilities. To secure these goals, society shall aid 
him with trained perceptive people and adequate funds toward these ends: 

1. lo develop faith in himself as a persdn of worth and dignity 

2. To learn the larger responsibilities accompanying his rights as a citizen 

3. To acquire those fundamental skills basic to effective living as a worker, family member, 
and as a contributing member of the national and world community. 



lOjames E. Allen. Jr.. The Educational Third Dimen^inn - Excerpts from an address before 
(.alaxy Conference on Adult and Continuing Education (Washington. 1969). 

"Maryland State Department of Education, Public Adult Education in Ma ryland. Vol. 39, No 4 
(I9f»3). p. 1. — ^ 

'2lbid.. pp. 2-.3. 
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The c harjclertsltcs and nature of the adult student are the thin^*^ that point to the beKinninR 
ol thf process ol education in adult classes. The content ol the material bein^ taught must be 
adapted to the present needs of the adult student, and should be realistujIU related to their daiU 
problems. 

Basic Principles of Adult Learning 

Learning in adult classes must be of an indi\idual nature. In almost e\erv case each adult 
student will be at a different educational level, so individualized instruction is a necessity; how- 
ever. groupinR for specific purposes may be feasible. THE CONCEPTS, IDEAS AND SKILLS THAT 
THE ADI LT TEACHER IS TRYING TO GET HIS ADULT STIDENTS TO ACQUIRE MUST BE 
SOMETHING REAL AND OF PRACTICAL VALUE TO TIIFIM. 

It IS not vet clearly understood how people learn. Learning does seem to occur: 

1. Vihen a person wants to learn 

2. When what he is trying to learn is geared to his physical and intellectual level 

When he can see the relationship between what he is learning and the goal he has in mind 
4. When he can measure his progress toward the goal. 

Learning is not a simple process. Some factors which influence the learning of adult students 
in a classroom situation are student ability and interest, background in family living, former school 
experience, reaction to the teacher, the environment for learning, and the subject matter to be learned.''^ 

Adult educators offer these important principles of adult learning:'^ 

1. An adult learns best when he is aware of his need for learning. Motivation is probably the 
most important element of learning. It is what forces a person to mme toward a goal. It makes him 
want to know, to understand, to believe, to act, to gain a skill. Most adult students are self moti- 
\ated. thev attend an adult class because they want to-not because they have to. 

2. An adult learns best when the teacher shows a personal interest in him. Many adults find 
It difficult to return to a formal learning situation. The teacher's interest provides the encourage- 
ment and as!;urani'e they need to make learning successful. The teacher's appreciation of individual 
differences is essential in a class of adults. Individualized instruction and recognition of progress 
are poweiful stimulants to learning. 

.S. An adult learns best when several senses are involved. No single method has been proveJ 
superior to others, but a variety of methods has proved more successful than a single method. 
Variety for variety's sake is to be avoided, however. Choose methods that make a special contribution 
to the learning process, whether it be to arouse interest, to provide for group participation, or to 
appeal to the sense of touch as well as to sight and hearing. 



Teai hing Adults . Adult Education Cir< ular Series A- 174, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (Illinois, 1965). 

^'^Curric ulum Guide to Adult Basic Education: Beginning Level . Prepared by the University of 
Nebraska Under Contract with the U.S Office of Education, OE- 130.12 ^Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966), p. 5, 

>5|bid.. pp. 5 6, 



1. Vn adult karn^ b.'st when his learning is put to use. \ skill not prac ti( cd or a knowledge 
not used mjv Ik- largeh lost or forgotten. \ teacher should re(og,u/.e the xal.ie ol repetition and 
tex.ew lor leinloinng iiewK gained skills or know ledge. \i. adult , an apph what he has learned to 
hise\er' da> liie. I'.ncoiirage him to do so. 

'). Vn-titriiTt learns best in J la\oral)le ph\si(al ein.roiinient. Inplej' -n rtable 

plivsual facilities inteileie with learn.ng more so with adults than with chila.t:.. Ihe use of fa- 
( ihties designed toi , hildien should 1)0 axoidcd. Chairs and tables should be moxable. Seating 
arrangements should be made in adxanee to avoid, il possible, the usual row of , hairs or seats ami 
the views of backs of heads. 

6. An adult learns best in a la\orable social environment. With lew exceptions adults are 
vc-rv conscious ol other people and seek association with them. Ihey like to leain with others and 
to learn frcm. them. Attitudes toward learning and even behaMo, , jn be mcxlilied by group participa- 
tion. Group approval is Ireguontly more ol a reward for an adult student than is teacher approval. 

7. .\n adult learns best when he can recognize his progress. Most adults, unused to intensive 
studying, are impatient learners. In fact, manv expect the impossible-a short-cut to learning. Cou- 
sequenilv. progress charts jnd other means should be used to give each student a sense ol 
accomplishment and a leeliiig of progress. Tests should be used sparingly and with full understand- 
ing that they are measures ol progress rather than evaluations ol ability. Self-tests seem to be 
preferred by teachers of adults. 

(.ass and Crabtrce'O have identilied five factors which affect the learning of adults: 

1. Physiological changes of the adult studem (heating, sight, general health, and the like) 

2. Learning ability - the authors ccmclude that after the age of .W. performance lends to 
decline at the rate of one per cent a year. 

\dult inteiests - interests are centered around the needs and problems of the adult 

4. Memory - unlike the child, the adult has a wide range of experience^, therefore, attitudes 
and ideas are developed which can have a beanng on the adult's learning ability 

5. Speed - individirils learn at different rates of speed. 

Geneial (lharac terislic s ol \dult Learners 

With the exception of a few cases of illness or early marriages most adult students are drop- 

outs who either were not ..l.le to follow the material presented or did not see the need {or the 

educaticjnal effort as a voungster. In manv instances it is not the lack of basic ability but rather 

the lack ol interest and failure to see the need tor a lormal educ ation 

Who are these people that comprise this great mass' What aie their general characteristics' 
Thev are good people who are caught in the middle- ol tcxlay's mass education and the 

depression veais. 1 hey ji the young adults who are dioppmg out ol s, licwl and the older adults 



"'Vngelua W. Cass and Arthur P. (.rabtree, \dult Llememary Kducation (New York: Noble 
1956), pp. 21 2.'^. 
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who 'T J c» during the depression years. These people did not create a problem in a former era 
•.\hi(! i . V ,icr time to worry about competency skills nor jobs, but the\ are the people toda\ loi 
whom c^mploymenl demands equal aptitude. 

Another category of prospecti\e ABE students are ihose who because ol their environment 
are disadvantaged. They subsequently lack the "middle class tools/' Most of these people come 
from large families and reproduce in the same pattern in their adult lives. I hey assume their large 
faniiU responsibilities and have little time lor civic activities or involvements. 

Clustered together into a neighborhood, they constitute a communit\ within a community. 
Here sub-cultures are formed. Many of these today are becoming increasingly more hostile and 
militant. Sn a sense, this militance is tlieir attempt to change theu plight, to chart their destiny 
and thus become more \mericanized" ■ free then to function to their own satisfaction. in a world 
to which thev want to belong. 

Sociologists are finding that these people do have a true value system-one that works for 
them in their environment. These people are unaware of the progress and sophistication ol what 
keeps a highly technological society together. The world of relationships for these people does 
not extend very widely. Their interaction is, for the most part, narrowed to the immediate family, 
relatives and those people living nearby. They prefer the old and familiar to anything new and 
innovative. 

Because the characteristics of adult students are different, adult education is different from 
education at other age levels. The teacher of adults has to be aware of adult characteristics in a 
learning situation. Family background, previous school experience, adult life and responsibilities 
are some eleirents which have conditioned adults. Each adult will differ from another, but some 
generalizations can be useful to the teacher. Some characteristics that are unique to undereducated 
adults and implications these characteristics have for teachers are as follows, 

!. Lack of self-confidence' they often feel inadequate, unable to learn and compete because 
many have rarely experienced success in school, work or social life. 

Implications: Teachers should learn the importance of helping their adult students experience 
success during the first class session-and in every class session. The t<*acher should allow each 
student to set his own pace in approaching classroom tasks. 

2. Fear of hoo\ this is usually becuase of a student's unpleasant past experience with 
school. 

Implications ' Avoid use of ridicule or sarcasm with undereducated adults. 

3. Living in conditions of economic poverty: there is a high correlation between the level 
of education and the level of income • the less educated having the lower income. Teachers of 
adult basic education classes must remember that their adult students may be living in extremely 
crowded conditions ■ with neither space nor quiet for outside reading. Poor nutrifion, which goes 



'^ A Guide for Teacher Trainers in Adult Basic Education. The National Association for 
Public School Adult Education (Washington, 1966), pp. n-4*I5. 
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hand in hand wilh povcrly, may also be the cause of some students' apathv, short attention span 
sleepiness in class. Poxcrty also means that students m these classes m^ . ha\e other phxsual 
handicaps that impair learning poor \ision or hearing which they cannot allord to (orrect. 

Implications \\hen these physical handicaps exist, the teacher should seek a \va\ to renied\ 
them by referral to social agencies. 

4. Probabh below average in scholastic aptitude while many undereducated adults are ol 
average ability, and some of superior ability, more seem to be below average loi academic learning. 

Implications , active methods of teaching are most effecti\e. use ol flash cards, games, role- 
playing, etc. 

5. Culturally deprived, the less educated participate least m educational and cultural pur- 
suits. Many are unaware of the existence of nearby libraries, museums, etc. 

Implications Teachers of these classes will find that field trips to libraries and museums 
will often "break the barrier" that so often exists bet veen the undereducated and the sources of 
cultural enrichment open to them. 

6. Values, attitudes, and goals differ from upper and middle-class norms an individual's 
cultural environment influences greatly his social values, attitudes, and goals. Lndereducated 
adults, more likely than not, have a value system widely different from that of adults of the middle 
and upper classes. They frequently show indifference or even hostility toward social institutions 
as, for example, education. Their goals for their children rarely include college, but nearly always 
include getting a job. 

Implications The teacher should understand and tolerate these values and attitudes. Strong 
opposition to these values and attitudes is not the way to change them. Criticism will more than 
likely have one result: the students will stop coming to class. 

7. Weak motivation, motivation of undereducated adults, is low because of their history of 
failure to achieve the recognized values of success, efficiency, equality, etc. They are easily 
discouraged, and frequently exhibit an attitude ol almost complete resignation because of these 
repeated failures. 

Implications: (1) Goal fulfillment: find out why each adult student is in class and keep the 
student interested by helping him move toward his goal. (2) Discovery of sub-goals: help the 
students set up sub-goals and show them how it inevitably leads to accomplishment of their mam 
goals. (3) Personalization, personal involvement through selt-tests has a strong appeal. Few 
people can resist an opportunity to find out Iiow well they can do on self-tests. That is why quizzes 
and other sclf-analysis devices are so frequently found in magazines. (4) Variety when the adult 
student realizes that different things happen in every class session, he is more likely to stay with 
It. (5) Ego-boosting: teachers must show that they hke their students. (6) Success* in order to 
become deeply interested in learning a skill or new fact, the student should experience the joy of 
being successful. 

8. Unusually sensitive to non-verbal forms of communication: with limited vocabulary and 
limited skill in articulation, most undereducated adults are forced to do much of their communication 
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on ilie non-\crl>ai W\v\. Thev are sensilive lo non-verbal ( lues, and lend to jud^f niore In adioii 
than uords« 

imphcaiions Teachers should realize lhai ihey may sa> one ihins vcrlwlh while non- 
\erball\ ^ihrough facial expressions, lone of voice) sav anoiher. When ihm is ihe case, an indi- 
Nidiial will probabh respond more sirongly lo ihe non-xerbal message because almosi inslinciixel v 
he knows ii is real, noi **pui-on/' as words can be. 

9. Feeling ol helplessness when a sludeni doubis his abtlilx lo learn, his ihiiiking process 
IS blocked. Feelings of anxielx and helplessness resull. Some signs of helpless leelings in sludcnis 
arc hosliliiy loward subjecl mailer, bewildermeni, lack of pariicipalion and alleniion. procrasii- 
nation. 

Implicaiions ll is imporiani ihai ihe leacher recognize ihese signs for whal I hey are and 
sirive lo build in ihe sludeni a feeling of self-conlidence, 

10. Varying levels of inielligence. ihe greai majoriiy of undereducaied adults are far from 
stupid. On ihe contrary, because of their inability to read and write in a society made up of people 
who live by these skills, they have been forced to live by their wits. No two people learn at the 
same rale. The leacher who recognizes these differences and plans his teaching accordingly will 
help each student approach maximum learning within his own .capabilities. 

Implications ' Determine individual intellectual differences in a group by placement testing, 
student records, student discussion following a learning experience, piivate interview. 

11. *'Live for today" philosophy: many adults from lower socioeconomic backgrounds have 
httle concept of long-range planning in their lives. 

Implications ' To the teacher this means that motivation to learn must be based on immediate 
rewards. The student must ex' cnence success today. 

12. Hostility toward authority because of unhappy associations with representatives ol 
authority (policemen, teachers, boss) any authority figure i^ likelv to aroitse hostility. 

Implications The teacher must project himself as a friend or guide rather than as a teacher 
authorit). 

Reticence: many undereducated adults have difficulty expressing their feelings, dis- 
cussing their needs, and standing up for their rights. Silence may mean that they are shy. 

Implications One way to encourage free expression is to break the class into small groitps 
for discussion. 

14. Lse ol defense mechanisms, the higher die degree of illiteracy in an adult, the more 
likelv he is to attempt to hide his undereducation from his friends and teacher by use of the fol- 
lowing defense mechanisms: (I'i carrying a book or newspaper, (2) carrying pencils ii a coii- 
spicuous place. (3) not having eye-glasses when asked to read, and (4) injured hand when asked 
for a written response. 

Implications The teacher who is aware that these are defense mechanisms should respond 
as follows, for example "Hell, it*s not important thai we read this immediately. Bitt we might just 
see if there are any words you can recognize, even hout your glasses," or "I'm sorry to hear 
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jlxiui vou! hand. Let's jusi talk aboui il this lime." 

ir). Neeil for sfa'us use of first names, nuknames. and uords ntth as 'IkiV u-nd i<i ju,use 
aniagonism and resenlnienl. 

'"^P''^a''^>'* leacher should useihe more formal. ' Mr. Jones * imiil (oniideiice jnd 

warmth are established. 

17. Tendency to lose interest undereducated adults, just like aiera^i adult students, uill 
lea\e a classroom situation uhich does not fulfill their needs. When sikiis of apathv appear, it s 
linK> for the teacher to muster all his t-aching skills and understanding. 

Implications The teacher must try to determine the problem. Sometimes :t may mean a 
personal conversation with the student. 

These are ihe people for uhom our programs must beeffectne. Thev will be efficient pro- 
%ided ive can recognize among these characteristics needs uhich can be met. Is our purpose to 
prepare these people for life or for earning a li^elihood^^ It appears to Ix^ decidedly a combination 
of both. 

Perhaps training people in skills that will make them more marketable in the job market is an 
immediate, piessing need. However, our challenge reaches beyond the immediate to something 
iarger^greafer. Our challenge calls for a creativity in us that will enable us to build the confidence 
and self-esteem of our students. They must experience success in achievement so that they mighi 
become aware of their own worth. 

It IS said that we are not reaching the 'hard core" potemial .\BE students. For this reason, 
many of the more negatue characteristics may not apply to the .ABE students in some local situacions. 
Some positive characteristics of the adult learners may be listed as follows 

1. Eager to learn 

2. Attend school regularly and voluntarily 
•i. Ask pertinent questions 

4. Woik diligently 
Ti. Polite 

6. Show respect for teachr^r and other members of the class 

7. \\illing to help one another 

8. I se school time wisely 

9. .\l\vays have necessary tools for school wuk 
10. Want social contact 

11- Enjoy having t?K nts and information used in teaching experience. 

Characteristics ol the Adult Basic Education Teacher 

The key to a successful adult education program is good instruuion. Teaching adults is a 
challenging opportunity because not only teaching takers place but a teacher of adults will be 
changing the lives of many people. The teacher will be lifting the horizons of hope and aspiration 
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I(jf iiian\ wlui kt \ (lis( oiira^ed and defeated. \\\c leather is ihe \iia! personal inRredu-ni whuh 
nr»luaies and influent es adiill sludenis lo surtessful arromplishmeiil. The leather makes ihe real 
I)ossibiliiv cil a lienor hie. The lerm "leather" mav be liberalued lo intlude ihe toncepi of ihe 
lerm "leadint;** or "leader" when applied lo programs of public school adnll educalionJ^ The 
person working wilh ihe adull sludenis in ihese classes is a "leacher" lasi t>f all. He must be 
inspiralion. hope, a sourte of happiness, advisor and tompanion lo ihe adull sludenis who come 
nndt>r his guidance, lie uill need lo ha\e ihe wisdom of Solomon, the laci ol a diplomat, ihe 
paiiente ol lob. as well as pt>ssess ihe force and personaliiy of a leader and lamiliariiy uuh ihe 
methods and techniques of working with adull students.'^ 

Some charatierisiKS of ihe adull basic education teacher may be listed as follows. 

I- (,ood teachers understand their purpose in teaching as being one of freeing rather than 
controlling adults 

2. (K>od teachers are helpful rather than dominating 

.3. Good teachers are accepting rather than rejecting 

1. (fOtxi teachers are positive rather than negative 

r>. iUxrd teachers are open rather than closed to experience 

6. Prepare lessons well 

7. Tse subject matter at the students' level of comprehension 

8. Sensitive lo students' abilities - nt>i rushing, yet not letting the lesson drag 

9. Give siiKieiiis time to think but not time to be embarrassed because they do not know the 
answer 

10. Never use ridicule or sarcasm 

11. He unfailingly patient and understanding rather than condemning 

12. Praise the stutlenis often 

13. Creative -a hie to create materials and use new approaches 

14. Tariful 

15. riexihle 

16. Lxhihit initiative 

17. I.(>vali\-build up faith in sludenis, employers, and the future of adult education 

18. \ersalile - Use available resources 

19. Pertepiive - short-range iritks so that students can learn something quickly and 
successfully 

20. Sensitive lt> signs of negative feelings 

21. Iomorrow-lf>ok1n^ - instill in siudents awareness of ihe world around them 

22. Optimistic - send out ra>s of confident e to students 

23. Warm and friendly personality 

^^ Curriculum Guide to Adult Basic Education ; Beginning Level , o^. cn., p. 4. 
19c .ass and (.rabiree. op. ni.. p. 45. 
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2K Siii(< n inicrcsi m pcoph- 

T}. \((< |)K all human hcini^s as an* wiih ciilhiisiasin 

Ka^fT lo ^r^m and h am nrw niHluxis 
2/. (.(xkI ()bst'i\('r and an cxcrllt-nr lisunrr 
JS \ irm lU sm lo Ik Ip ihe tdu< aiionalU disad\ania«rd 
29. kncmlrdsf of rulluies, c usioms, and Hiiical siruf iiirr of ihr cfHmiiuniU 
'W). \ «rnuinr r onctrn lor ili< m < (is of adull siudi'nis 
'^1. r.niolionalU siahh- 

TJ. \hilii\ lo < omniunualr on llie siudf-nis' lr\cl 

\biliu loueale an Mmos]ihvfv lor Ic^arniiiR lolalN diflorcni Ironi Hit- implaniod xma^v ol 
rduiaiion ihai ontr was unpltasani |(> ihe drop oui 
Abihu lo deal pioperU wiih ronfidenlial malerial and inlormalion 
Kmmlec'ge ol laws ol le^arning 

Br familiar with rhararierislirs and blocks lo learning of adult lisiencrs 
.*i7. ( rvdiv a gwxJ rlimaie for learning 
H8. ln\oUo siudcnis in planning and ( lass arii\iiv 
.1^. fir able lo give sludenis dirrclion 

40. I ndersiand philosophy of adall cduralion. available rurririilum niau rials, aiuf criteria 
for Ihe selection of adull materials 

41. Kstablish rapport nith the students 

12. Do not impose middle-class values and way of life on the students 
\E\I:R take for granted that '^Anybody would know thai. ' 

Implualions lor leathiiig \duli Basic Kducalion 

PcK,r attendance and a high drop-out rate may be expected if teachers do not show the kind 
ol concern for students that may sometimes necessitate putting aside basic fundamemal skills and 
finding new ways to work with their students. The teacher must recognize immediate and pressing 
concerns which students bring with them. This means that the ieacher may hau- to work with the 
families of the students, care for their physical health, call upon other agencies lo aid students 
during times of financ lal or other emergencies and assist them in various other ways through their 
crises. 

All people need acceptance. These people must be accepted for what they are becansi- they 
are constantK being turned down on the basis ol what thev cannol do. 

the tea( her must help these students to recogni/e when they have d problem and that there 
are several ways in which this problem ( an be solved. The teacher guides them in making a deci- 
ion as lo whu h soltnioii they should use. 

the teacher shiuild create in these students a desire to set examples for other people in then 
c<Hiimnnity who are uneducaled and who are n(.t doing anything about it. wilhont losing their friends 
as a result ol the ( hanger lliey themselves have made in ilieir ways of hung due to the newly ac 
(pnred knowledge. 
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Ih< ii'di lur nmsi s<.<. lo ii thai eat h siudenl experiences some nU((< nn vm Ii linu he allnuiv 
i las*H. Ihis i an be done b\ knowing ihe Roals of each siudenl. 

Ihe leachei should help ihe sludenis discover %vhal iheii imii\idiidl <iittit iiliu s ire h\ wmk- 
ttm wtih ihem and adjuslinn coiiienis of inslruclioiial proRrams lo aid in uwuimmiK ihe^e 
diffitullieN. 

\ller Ihe lefiipoiar> fruslralions. ihere uill be deep salislaclion in uaK hiiiK ihe happiness 
displa><tl b\ Ihe sludenis when lhe> achie\e in each slep lowaid iheir Koal. 



Ihe Teacher-Counselor 

Counseling niihin an adull class is an inlegral and necessary pari of ihe program. The adull 
basic educaiion leacher. because of his regular and close coniaci wiih ihe adull siudenl, is in fhc 
iH sl posiiion lo influence aliiiudinal and behavioral changes in ihe adu^ siudenl. Through his 
personal relaiionship wilh ihe adull siudenl and wilh his firsthand knon ledge of ihe siudenl- 
slienglhs. ambilions, and deficiencies, ihe leacher can do much lo bring abcul ihe behavioral change 
needed to help ihe adult student develop new skills and to help them understand iheir environment 
be>ond the classroom acii\iiies* 

A leacher is alert to individual characteristics among adult sludenis. and a certain amount ol 
counseling is carried on in even the most casual contacts in and around the classroom. THE PRI- 
MARY ROLE OE THE TEACHER IS TO ESTABLISH A CLIMATE TILAT WILL LEAD TO A FEEL- 
IN(- OF TRIST ON HIE PART OF THE STUDENT . It cannot be emphasized loo much thai the 
establishment of a genuine rapport between the leacher and adull sludenis is of utmost imporlanc e 
in cKder to help the adult sludenis make adjustments so that they can profit fully from their edii* 
lalional experiences. 

A major role as a guidance service of the leacher is lo assist motivation, clarify adults- 
objectives, and help them remove obstacles in gaining goals. Very often a teacher must help adull 
Sludenis see a need lor an educaiion because they are usually not idealists and do nol learn for 
Ihe sake of learning: il must mean something to them. 

Ihe leacher should have a general awareness of basic counseling procedures. As much in- 
formal ion as possible should l>e obtained about each student's general background in order to 
respond constructively in a counseling situation. 



(•uidaiic e Acli\ ities 

Suggestions for guidance activities by the ABE teachers are as follows 
I. Orientation on registration day 
I* Explanation of the program 

a. Registration procedure 

b. Educational opporluniiies in the school 

c. Tcsling procedure and value of testing 
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d. Flad'imni ot sitidrnis 
MaU'tials lo Ix' iisrd 

I . I liifiK pun cdtirrs 

t;. \liondam r 

li. Fn>Kirss 
2. I- ill oni m(issar> record ffirnis 
ti. SchcKil rcKulaiions di any) 
II. (^rirnialion lo (!lassrncmi arliviiir-s 

L Inirodmr subje< is lo ix- lauj^hi (whai ii is and uh> ii is \Mn\h lakinj;) 
2. Rrnirdial insiriKtion 

.1. Bt-Kin individual rounselinRon iniiial tesi resulis. This roimsrlinK rould be m\rii as 
ihf icarhrr Rives remedial instruciion. 
Ill- Teac her's awareness lo human needs 

1. Kducaiional problems 

2. VrM aiional problems 
.1. Personal problems 

a. Health problems 

b. Financial problems 

<- Family problems (ihese could include any memlier of ihe family) 

d. Communiiy problems (does noi pariicipaie in aciiviiies l)ecause ol illiierary) 

e. Psytholoj^ical problems 

IV. Relerral services - one of ihe leacher s counse ling responsibiliiies is ihai of referring a 
snideni lo ihe proper agency. Ilie leacher should ha\e a compleie list of referral services 
available lo ihe siiidents wiihin ihe communiiy. Ihe leacher should help the siudeni make 
Ihe appoinimem and see ihai ii is followed ihrough. In ihe referral procedure, ihe leacher 
must be f criam ihai ihe cmfideniial naiure of ihe problem is mainiained. Confideniial and 
rapiKKl are the key faciors in guidance. 

As Ihe leather praciices gofxl ^vill, sincere inierest, and understanding aboui ihe problems 
and concerns ^f each individual aduli siudent, and of the insiructional group, ihe developing 
c lassrooni aimosphere encourage aduli sludents lo attepi ihe leather in ilie dual role of in- 
sirucior and counseloi. 

Tesiing and Fvaluaiion 

V c oinprehensue adiili basic educaiion program will include a svsicniaiic plan ol gaihering 
and mainiaining informaiion aboui siiideni progress and developnic ni \vhich uses a varu iv of 
e\aluaiion lechniques. I his is an imporiant pliasr ol ihe program in order in (1^ diagnose needs 
of siudeiiis in Ihe skills, (1!^ deierniine miiial placemeni. (3) deieimine gams in skills and 
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|mi^«,imI (if \( lopuiMii. \ f\.ihi.ih Muildi! .11 hi< III 'm ( v.H„.,„ th, pioi;i.nn ami (h. lulp 
•^111(1(111 s( (• ( IK oi]!.ik;iii4: Tevtiits, 

I \jliidiioii vhoiild Ui .in ini<v:i.il p.iii n! .nstnution, I Im k j( |k i should \Mnk \Mt\i jdiilf 
stndcnis lo d( v( lop sijudjids kkUu h flu n ( ju cnjIiuN- tlicnisciv ( v. | valiuiHMi ul jn .idnit 
slndcni lakes niio ((nisidciainm K Ms dassuKmi p.ulu ipjiK^n. ( (miplctr i .issiminicnis .md iiidi- 
Mdu.ll pioi;i(-.s jiid p( ilt;rnuii(( , h sU ^luMild Ik m\(ii as otKn as is m tcssaix to i;i\<- the 
t( a( liri jnd siiid( n! .1 ( ham c \o as( ciai,, ^ (Hnplclcncsv. (,| icaininn as ^^^ ]\ js .m (»pp<irtiniit v t<, 
dis<<>\ri .IK . IS (,\ I' aiinni; dillK ull\ .-I 

Intoinul icsis 

liiloriiial icstin.i; nia\ he used lo dcicrniinc ihc jppr(».\inialc l( \( I ihai llic smdcni has 
aUaiiu-d so as lo loriiiul.ilf appiopruit plans lor luilhn irsimj; jiirl or icdt Innv;. I his lypr of 
Usiini; ma% he in llir lot in of ihr ininxiru. dis( ussions. lra< hcr-piipil ( onlcrriK rs. oral reading. 
« onvcrsjiunis. various panics, rradinn in\cni(»iN. ( licc klisis, cu . Inloriiial irsimmnay ukr pLu c 
an> lime and iisnalh lakes place all ihc lime. 

I here IS al\%a%s danger in siMnj; slandardi/ed irsis lo adulls loo early in ihe proRram; 
thereloie, 11 max U- uise lo use an informal lerhnKjne siuh as the reading inxemori. One of the 
lirst ihinijs a teat her vmII v%ani to determine is the insirnt i lonal readnm lexel of earh stndenl 
in the ^ronp. io do this, a leac her ma% use the lollouini^ pr(H ediire/-- 

1. Select lour lwH>ks uhu h lia\e readabilin ranne appropriate to the reading sLi^e at varN- 
decrees o| diffit nll>. 

2. lieKinnin« vMih the lirsi. have the .idnli read iIk iisi senienre on exen fifth page ot so. 
then in the next l)(K»k . ami the next, l-rom ihis pnxednre. %on shonid Ik- able to dec ide in whuh 
lMH)k he (an read 90 to «r> per cent (»f the ruiniini! words. 

^. \o\x. take the hook von selected in the se( oiid step. Ilaxe (he adult read several para- 
graphs. II he ( an read ami understand most of uha! he has read, von have his insinutional level. 
It iK>t. >«m should U^ another I>ook on a louei level - or >ou can ,ust assume that the next lower 
l( \el IS Ills iiistrn<tional level. 

1. lU rule ol thumb, the indepemieiit level mav be thou^ht of as (H,e grade- ludovv insinu- 
tional level and the IrnstraMou levt I one giade alK)ve i|. 

Ihe (.ipa* ilv level (an be estimated bv usim; an inlellii;eiic e test or In reading to the 
adult Ironi a gi.ided re.ider and then asking cpiesiions alxnit what has been read. It is doubtful that 
Mm will vv.mt or need to deteimine the < ap.u ity level unless >(m have leal doubts alxnil an adult's 
mental «apa« itv. hi that «ase. <d « oursc . von vv(m' 1 use a standardized test and seek help from 
experts m the s* hool system. 

See pag<- U\ lor a sample u ading inveutorv c Iie( k sheet. 



itrru ulmii (nnde to \dult B.isu rducalum. neginuing I « ve| . op. ( u., p. 5:?, 
-*l *»s \nge|es ( itv S( Ihk>I Districts, (jileria lor Lvalnaimii InslTiTcli^u in Adnh 
l.dm ation M.os \rig{ les. |%.S). p. }. 

— ( iirru Iliu m Cuide to \dult Kasu l.ducaiion . Ueginning l.evd , op. (_M,, pp. ^ 
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Ln(lini;s Omitted 
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\\i)rds ( onliised 
Sounds VIded _ 
SoiindN (>nitttc<i _ 



iision l)iff i( ultu's 

Poor Meniorv 

DlKN tioiis 



Detail Reading 
Siinm an /at ion 



Spec lai l)ilfi( iilties 



l)af< 



liisiMtition 



( niilexi ( hie 
Pit true ( !tie 
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Uord Keadei 
PiiiK Uiatioii . 
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Repelflioiis 



Readme Le\els 



Independent 
( ap.u II V 



, InstiiK tfonal 
Series I scd 



J nistiation 
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Nonstandard l esis 

\ nonstandard testing program for adults series as a basis for keeping track of the iiiili\idual 
prioress and performance of the student. Nonstandard tests may be !ea(h(T nude. l)otli objecti\(^ 
and subjertiie. Ihese are \aluable in charting the course of students and in counseling with 
tlieni (oncerning progress"ln skills and personal development. Also this form of testing mav ser\e 
as a reinforcing factor for students' progress to the indi\idiial. Diagnostic tests are not to he 
omitted as source for revision of lessons and/or curriculum to fit needs of the indi\idual. 

Published tests which accompany some worktexts are another form of nonstandard tests. 

Standard Tests 

Standardized tests, of which there ire many, serve as a basis for numerous functions in adult 
programs' 

1 . Placement 

2. Grade level growth 

S. Counseling as to individual needs 

4. Determining students' eligibility for certification of competency 

5. Determining the capacity level (intelligence test) 

6. Information for valid reports about the program 

7. Guide for curriculum development and material prcxiuction 

8. Diagnostic purposes 

The level of a standardized test administered should be determined by the grade le\el of the 
pupil as estimated by the instructor. Standardized test results show that sttidents are often much 
lowei in basic concepts of English and math than they were when they finished their last public 
grade school level. Most of the tests used have not had norms established for adult groups. 

There is always danger in giving a standardized test too early in the program. Extreme rare 
should be taken in preparing a pupil to take the test. The following steps are recommended; 

1. Rapport is a must between the teacher and student to achieve meaningful results on a 
standardized test. 

2. The teacher must take into consideration that the student in all probability has not been 
administered a test of any kind since leaving formal public school or perhaps has never taken a 
test. 

3. The time allowed may be unfair to adults who work at a slow pace. 

4. The teacher should be sure that the student understands that the test itself is not a 
means to an end, but simply a tool to be used in placing the pupil in the appropriate material at 
his level or whatever the purpose of the test may be. 
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Instruction jl Prfxtdurcs ^Mciliods jnd 1 < ( hniqiu*.* 



Pli>sKal Kniironment 

The phvsual enuronmcni of the classroom can he an imp(Xtjnt factor to the adult s(udeni\ 
attitude toward the real learning situation and must at all times be conducue to learning, leac her^ 
should not hesitate to conduct classes in some location other than a classrcK^m if there is a better 
place available. Example: library; laboratory. Although indinduali/ed instruction is encouiaged, 
spate shfjuld be provided for small group instruction when necessary. Pro\isions should be made 
for individual private counseling. 

The physical environment of the classroom may be in\iting to the adult student bv proiiding 

1. Flexible and comfortable seating arrangement 

2. Cheerful and appealing atmosphere 

3. Heating, lighting, and ventilation to insure the best learning environment 

4. Written material on chalkboard which is legible and visible to all students 

5. A neat and organized room 

6. \ttractive bulletin boards, charts, posters, displays, or exhibits. Example: bulletin 
board arranged around the theme, "A better life and better jobs through education'* 

7. Equipment and materials storage space 

8. Ways to minimize distracting noises such as closing doors 

9. A table for instructional materials and equipment 

10. Teaching aids to be used by students. Example: educational games, flash cards, etc. 

Classroom Management 

Classroom management is the control and direction the teacher assumes over the learning 
situations within the rules made by the administrators of the school or of the program. These 
polines are spelled out in administrative decisions which affect the way in which the teacher 
directs the work of the class. 

The enrollment policy will follow one of two practices: (a^ term enrollment - 
adult students enter as a group for a definite length of time and new students are not admitted 
after dass has begun; (b) open enrollment - adult students may enter at any time at any level of 
achievement and stay as long as they are interested. 

The time of enrollment is most critical. First impressions are usually lasting ones. The 
instructor should be aware that adult students have had a difficult time deciding to come back to 
school and that they are usually nervous and self-conscious. The instructor should extend a warm 
and friendly welcome to each new enrollee and make a special attempt to put the adult student at 
ease and make him feel at home. Complete an application form for each adult student. This ma> be 
done by student or teacher. 
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\\\o enrollnicni lechniques are' 

L lnicr\it \\ - Noihin^ is more effeMi\e in the tnrolimeni protcduri liun an inK riiew. Itu- 
insirufior should disc uss ihc adull sludcnl's aims and purposes for ailendini; adiili bjsu vdiu Jiion 
classes. inier\ie\\s are often ihe most powerful dia^noslic dc\ ice that <an he i < d 1)> j leac her. 
Not onlv IS the iea< her able to gel to know a Rreat deal of important information ahoui ihe adult 
student and manv of his basic needs but may establish the genuine rapport that is so ne(essar> 
when workiuR with adult basic education students. The teacher may want to ascertain an approx- 
imate grade level so that the proper level of achievement test may be administered at ,i LiKr time. 
The teacher may Rive assistance in completing the application form. 

2. Orientation - An orientation of the class procedures sliould be conducted so that adult 
students may clearly understand from the very beginning such things as his obligations to the 
program, the program's obligation to him, classroom management, curriculum, testing, etc. Adult 
sti'dents fear such things as getting up in front of class to make a speech, tests, and generally 
fear exposure of their lack of education. A proper orientation ma> eliminate many of these fears. 

The teacher must impress upon all new adult students that they must feel free to ask any 
questions as many times as is necessary to learn and that making mistakes is expected and quite 
normal. 

Placement . Adult student placement is a complicated process that involves sue h factors 
as: past educational experience, needs, desires, classroom space, available materials, class 
schedules and teacher employment. An all-out effort should be made to be sure a student is prop- 
erly placed. Here lies the key to one of the drop*out problems that fronts every adult education 
program. If the adult student is placed in terms of the forementioned factors and the teacher ex- 
plains the program in terms related tQ the adult student's desires and needs, then the drop-out 
factor becomes somewhat less. 

In many cases the adult student will need to be placed on a lower level than at the grade 
level in which he dropped out of school. This can lead to a delicate situation. The adult student 
need not Ik* told this fact. Tactfully explain to the adult student that he will begin with an over- 
all review,or explain that most people slip back at least a grade or two after being out of school 
for several years. To tell an adult student that he is on a lower level than he anticipates may 
lead to discouragement and a feeling of inadequacy. 

Selection of materials is almost equivalent to placement and also may be a delicate situation. 
If teaching materials are too difficult, discouragement may occur early and if materials are too easy, 
repetition niay produce boredom. 

Initial placement may he based on information gathered from application forms, interview, or 
some other informal technique. As soon as it is feasible, the teacher should administer an achieve- 
ment test on the proper level to each adult student. See sample of application form and informal 
lest (Appendix A). 

Ihe model adult (lass is a lively system of constantly shifting groups and individuals. 
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of ( lass tiiiic, I inu' is the most pin loiis possession we haxe, F\(*i\ sec (riul 
an adult smdcnt wastes while a( ( iirniilatini; his supph of kiumledi^e is a loss to him. r.\ei\ set - 
ond a t'Mdiei wastes while planning or (ondm tint; a ( lass is a loss to ea( h o| the adult students. 

Uastin^ time ma> be in the form of ( 1) procrastination, (2) habit, tS) ,,01 usnm snuiH amounts 
ol spare time wiseK, (4) nakiiig e\( uses, and i:)) disorganisation. 

Some helpful hints on how a tea( her ma\ sa\e ( lass time 

1. He a ( lo(k-v\at( her • start and finish a class on time, adhere to < olfee-bieak-iime allow- 
ance, minimi/e time for opening procedures, don't let one student monopolize ( lass time. 

2. (;et ready in good time • the teacher should be fulh prepared !)efore time for < lass. | r\ {o 
arrne at least fifteen minutes before the class is scheduled to begin. 

Student time-sa\crs • help them to dis(o\er how to make wise use of ttieir time. 
4. Point out to adult "Students wa>s m whuh the> waste time. 

Important as it is not to waste tune, it is equally important to remem!)er to take time for 
necessary classroom activities. 

A spedfu sdiediile should be devised cooperativeK with the adult students designed to 
budget time for each subject or activity, !)reaks, and meeting time. Allowances should be made 
for adult students' individual differences. (Example* work schedule.) The students should have a 
general knowledge of regul.»r c lassroom proc edure. 

Ihe lower the educ Ptional level of the adult stiictent, the more time should be scheduled for 
rc^ading and writing activ ities. 

Record Keeping . A separate foider should l)e started for each adult student as he regis- 
ters and forwarded to suf)sequent teachers as long as the student remains in the program. 

A registration form should l)e completed for each adult student and placed in the cumulative 
record folder. This form sbould include !)asic information about the adult stuc'ent which will assist 
the teacher in k^coming acquainted with the student. Sucli items as name, address, telephone 
niim!)er, age, sex, previous years of schooling completed, vocational experience, and vocational 
aspirations should be recorded at the time of registration. 

The teacher sfiould keep accurate attendance records of all adult - dents in class to assist 
in giving proper gmdance, to allow for personal follow-up on thos'^ adult students who may be 
having diffic ulty in meeting class schedules and whose attendance, or lack of it, may be hindering 
progress in the program, and to furnish administrators with accurate records of attendance. 

Personal data such as interview form, health records, firnily history, and work experience 
mav be filed in the c umulative record folder. 

Five-\ear-Permanent-Rec ord should be completed for each student. Ihese forms mav be 
obtained fioni the State Office of Adult Kducation. 

All tests administerc^d ma> be filed, as well as samples of studc^nt's woik, and progress 
reports. 



-National \ssociation for Public School Adult Kducation, A Treasury of lechninne. for 
reaching \d»lts (Washington: National \ssoc i''Mon for Puldic School \dnlt Kduc ation,i% 1), pp. .S2.:?.S. 

- (airriculum C uide to Adult Basic Kducation . Hcginmng Level, o^k mL. pp. 58-60. 
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I he \dlue ol the student cumulative r?(ord will be proportionate to the (ompleteness and 
uselulness of the information gathered and recorded and to the de^iree in wl.idi ihtse data are ustd 
bv the teacher, 

A sample application for enrollment may be found in Appendix A of this guide. Informal t\pe 
questions such as those included with the application (see Appendix A), nia\ be used for initial 
placement before an achievement test is administered. 

Maintainins attendance and preventing dropouts . Let's examine attendance fioni a tause 
and effect point of view. 

Why do they enrolP When an adult shows up for some adult education activit\, you can bet 
that he has run a ntal and physical obstacle course to get there. Fatigue, the weather, finding a 
place to park the car, inertia, family re^i^^nsibilities, and social demands are just some of the 
barriers he may have had to overcome. Yet he does show up. Considering the very high initial 
desire to participate, why is this same adult often a potential dropout? 

To find the answer, we need to consider why he came in the first place. Was it sheer love of 
learning^ Was it just the need to get new information, new skills, new knowledges? In a study made 
by Dr. Zander. University of Michigan, it was concluded that more than two-thirds of the public 
school adult education students he interviewed came to class f3r some othet reason than the course 
content. Most teachers and leaders of adults will readily agree with his conclusion that adults 
participate in educational activities to make friends, to get away from the house a while, or to 
learn something about their latent talents as well as to acquire information or learn a skill. 

How to meet the needs? As a teacher of adults, you must be sensitive to a student's per- 
sonal and psychological needs as well as to his intellectual needs • unless those personal (or 
social, or recreational, or call it what you will) needs are met satisfactorily, the student may not 
stay around very long. 

These special needs will vary but most adult students have these in common: 

They need to find some sense of personal vorth, to discover ways of being usefully influen- 
tial, and to truly participate in the activities of the group. They need to have a part in working out 
the goals of the program and they need the chance to discuss the subject matter not only with the 
teacher, but with all other members of the class. 

But if it isn't the weather or other external conditions which are beyond the control of the 
adult education teacher the drop out potential may be the result of internal classroom conditions. 
Then it is time for the teacher to take stock. Fortunately, there are some clear-cut danger signals 
that frequently rouse the teacher's attention when the classroom situation is not contributing fully 
to the learning process. 

What arc some signs of dissatisfaction? Adult students will begin to show signs of dissat- 
isfaction when a course fails to meet their needs adequately. Spotting those warning signs early, 
analyzing them carefully, and moving to correct them quickly often can spark up the waning inter- 
est of adult students and lead to continued improvements in the teaching design. Look for these 

^^National Association for Public School Adult Education, A Treasury of Techninues for 
Teaching Adults . Qp. cit. , pp. 35-39. 
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siRiis of jpdth\ • 

1. Irresulai attendance • When a student attends sexeral ronseditne sessions then missc.. 
two iftix ol the next lour, he ma\ be a potential dropout. 

2. Poor quality of preparation - If a student is inattentne in dass, if he l.nls to enter into 
discussions, or it he is obviously not prepared for discussions, u ma> mean he is no i()n^er findinu 
what he lirst expected from the actnitv. 

X Erratic attention in class - Daydreaming, remaining silent during c lass discussions, oi 
returning late from class ''breaks" repeatedly, are warning signs ol low in\ol\ement. 

What are some corrective measures? When signs of apathy appear, it's time lor vou to mastei 
all your leaching skill and understanding. You must try to analyze the problem, to see both your 
part and Uie student's in the difficulty. Sometimes these steps can be taken directly m the dass- 
room. Often, It means a personal conversation between you and the student. Consider these nieasjres- 

1. Undertake periodic class surveys of how well the class is meeting the needs of the stu- 
dents. SomMimes this can best be done by general discussion m class: sometimes In j question- 
naire such as shown in Appendix B. 

2. Personal interview - after class or during a "break" let the student know of vour (oiuein 
and interest in him and his work. Tell him you'd like lo talk with him about the class. A friendK, 
informal conversation over a cup of coffee may bring oul the problem and suggest a workable 
solution. 

X (Guidance Counseling - every teacher does a certain amount of guidance and counseling, 
consciously or otherwise. But sometimes the situation calls for someone with special training in 
lhat field. When a guidance problem arises thai suggests to you the need for a trained counselor, 
suggest such a visit to tho adult student. Make the appointment for him and go alon^ with him to 
make introductions. Reassure the adult student, if it seems necessary, that the visit in no way 
sets him apart from the rest of the class. The counselor, after all, is an expert who is better qual- 
ified than the teacher to answer some technical questions, and help the student take a better look 
at himself or the learning situation. 

4. Private tutoring - This is an "above and beyond the call of duty" action. \ -ry few adult 
education administrators would ask or e'xpect teachers to do free tutoring. Vet it is being done and 
not infrequently. A few "after class" sessions with an adult student often can totally eliminate .i 
problem and reverse a tendency to d»'op out. 

5. Variations in teaching design - Individuals learn differently and different groups of indi- 
viduals do not always respond to the same teaching stimuli. Presenting more factual information, 
modifying the subject matter sequence, asking the group if more time is required for review, sub- 
stituting demonstrations performed by adult students for those performed by the teacher (or xice 
versa) may reawaken learning interests of the class. 

There is something about anonymity that brings out the truth in people. An informal ( lass 
survey (as shown m Appendix B), followed by class discussion of the resul s, often will give you 
an indication of the extent to which you are meeting the needs and interests ol your class. 
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I>(hiiiquts Which Pro\ide \arietN in Instruction 

Discussions . Class discussions should be (arefully R.iided b> the instnutor to obtain max- 
imum part.npation h^ adult sf dents. As a teathinR technique, discussion m used ior the follouinn 
purposes:^/ 

1. lo reach decisions or solve problems 

2. To "internalize" or .einforce ideas and roncepts 

3. To progress from the known toward the unknown by various processes of deductue 
reasoning 

4. To determine if a particular body of content has been mastered. 

After the objectives have been established the teacher can plan for effective use of dis- 
cussion topics presented both by the teacher and students. There are several points to consider:28 
. Have questions ready to use that will open areas of discussion. (For ex imple: ^Hhere do 

you think It important to start?*' or ''VVhat are some of the rhings you have learned ^ i 

wa»»t tn question?") 

. Know as much as possible in advance about the personalities, backgrounds and opinions 
of your studf Jits so that you can recognize student needs. 

. Help each student do -vhat he does best - summarize, movide new information, znalyie 
ideas, or evaluate ideas. 

. Make assignments in advance which will provide a background for discussion so that 
students will feel free to participate and will have some information in common. 

. Be prepared to suggest sources of information so that students may pursue the subject 
further if they want to. 

Dgmonfitr^tions. Demonstrations effectively clarify some concepts as no amount of descrip- 
tion will do. Demonstrations may be given by the teacher, student, resource person. This technique 
IS especially valuable in the teaching of basic science and some phases of mathematics. Some 
points to remember are: 

1. Need advance preparation to be worthwhile 

2. Must begin without delay by having all tools, materials and supplies in readiness 

3. Prepare students by explaining in advance what is going to happen 

4. Explain each step after its completion 

5. Provide an opportimty for questions after each step 

6. U possible, giv students a chance to operate the demonstration 

7. Conclude with a summary. 
Projects ^ 

1. Projects should be utilized to help pupils learn how to plan, organize, and execute an 

event. 

2. Student projects are great interest-holding tools. 

3. One thing thn can be a center of steady interest is an exhibit which may be a progres- 
si'.ely de\c ^^p ing pioject or one that is changed every few weeks. (Example: Symbols of the 

27lbid., p. 26. 
^^ibid., p. 30. 
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I niled Stales) 

4. Tlu" may be executed bv ihe group or indiudual. 

5. Students musi be free lo selen iheir own projeds. 

6. Te.uher should supervise and see thai the group recognizes ihe need for ihe project. 

7. Project learning could be utilized in praticalh any subject. 

Problem Sohing. This is one of the most complex forms ot discussion to reach decisions, 
solve problems, or to reinforce ideas and concepts. It require*, skill on the part ol the tea^ hei 
because the answer is not known in advance. This technique may be a personal or subject niattei 
problem. In either situation, the instructor should act the role of resource person, leading the 
adult students in solving the problem. The problem should be leal and initiated by tlie adult stu- 
dents. The steps involved in problem solving are* 

1. Recognizing and defining the problem 

2. Gathering and analyzing the data 

3. Forming and testing a solution 

4. Measuring its success or failure. 
Lectures . 

A competent speaker brings the community into the classroom. (;ood results are to be 
obtained from the lecture if both the speaker and the students are prepared for the experi- 
ence. Students often suggest topics about which they would like to hear, \fter a topic has 
been decided upon, the group should do some background work on it. Students may want to 
have questions ready for the speaker. There are valuable social learnings for students in 
helping the teacher make arrangements for the lecture.-^ 

Sources of lecturers are: (1) local industry, (2) local and state health departments, (S) police 
and fire departments, (4) city government, (5) local college or university, (6) instructors in local 
public schools, (7) local civic clubs, and (8) school boards. 

Role-playing.30 Mr. \eff states that. 

Role-playing is a dramatic form of discussion. The purpose is to allow students to "wear 
another hat'' as they react to a problem or to individuals within the group. Role-playing 
often helps a student to see himself as others see him. It also gives the teacher insights 
into the student's reactions and behavior. 

Procedures for role-playing as listed by Neff: 

1. The group decides upon the problem or situation to be enacted 

2. Various class members are asked to play the roles of the people in the community who 
repre.>ent the different points of view related to the problem or situation. 

.H. The play is enacted. The teacher should not let the playing go on too long. The ouWome 
of the drama is not of major importance; the interaction among the participants is the key 
factor. 

4. The play is discussed. The teacher and the students should discuss the roles that were 



^^Curricul um Guide to Adult Basic Education : Beginning Level , op. cit. , p. 80. 
SOMonroe C. Neff, Adult Basic Education Seminar Guide , o^. cit., p. 85. 
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pla>ed. Those who parlu ipalcd in ihv pla^ should be eiKoiira^td lo lei! htm lhi\ fell 
being someone olher lhan ihemseUes. 

Field Trip. Field Inps are \aluablc learning silualioiis. 1 oi example, a Irip lo a lil)rar> is 
much more meaningful lhan a descriplion ol a library. This lechnique ser\es as a means ol beller 
acquainling I he adull sludent wilh I he rommunily while al ihe same lime il gi\es ihe toniniuiiilv 
some tnsighl inio whal il is lhal ihe school is Irymg lo do in an efforl lo help sol\e Ihe problems 
of under-educalion and social rehabdilalion. 

Communily Resources. The leacher should be aware of ihe resources of ihe (omniiinil\ and 
make use of ihem \vhene\er such use will conlribule lo ihe leaiuing silualion. Ihis lechnique also 
serves lo acquainl ihe sludenis wilh ihe communily and services available from \arious agent les. 
Some lowns have direclories of ihe various agencies. Some sources of communilv resources in- 
clude: public library, school library, labor unions. Social Securily office. Public Welfare, lleallh 
llnil, Beller Business Bureau, doclors, lawyers, employmeni agencies, business and induslry, 
family counseling, child welfare, juvenile courl, police deparlmeni, museum, recrealion cenler, 
insurance agenis, bankers, minislers, and olher leachers. 

Audio-Visual Malerials . One reason why audio*visual aids should be used in adull basic 
educalion classes is because innovalive ways of leacL'P:; musi be used when working wilh ihe 
adull sludent. Anolher reason is lhal audio- visual aids give ihe leacher opporlunilies lo vary his 
techniques - and variely of approach is one way of keeping inleresi high among sludenis who are 
easily bored by Iradilional learning exercises. 

MosI leachers agree lhal audio-visual aids provide an inleresling change of classrcx^m pace, 
and help pul across imporlani poinls. 

Some fads which have been discovered aboul ihe use of audio-visual leaching aids in ihe 
classroom are:'^^ 

1. If sludenis are lold in advance lhal ihey will be shown a film, ihey learn more from ihe 
film. If Ihey are lold in advance lhal ihe malerial in a film is imporlani, iheir learning 
is improved. 

2. Sludenis learn more if ihey are given an immediale opporlunily lo praclice whal ihey are 
observing in a film, filmslrip, or olher visual demonslralion. One way of accomplishing 
Ihis is lo slop Ihe demonslralion al siralegic pomls while ihe sludenis praclice ihe skill, 
repeal ihe new vocabulary words, and so on . . . 

3. If a discussion is held immedialely afler ihe audio-visual demonslralion, learning will be 
acceleraled. When ihe class lakes pari in a shorl evalualion - discussion of ihe demon- 
slralion, learning of several kinds resulls. The teacher finds oul wfial sludenis lliink of 
Ihe malerial, whelher ihey learned from il or nol - and why . . . 

1'he following equipment is needed: 

1. Opaque projector 

2. Overhead projector 

3. Combination filmslrip and slide projector 

4. 16 mm motion picture projector 
Slide projector 

•^^ •\ Guide for Teacher Trainers in Adull Basic Educalion , op. (it., pp. IV, 14-16. 
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^. I'lpv recorder 

7. Photo copy machine 

H. Record player 

9. tilmstrip projector 

10. Bulletin board 

1 1 Chalkboard 

12. Maps 

13. Globe 



Teachers in adult basic education may find it necessary to prepare their own slides for 
overhead projectors, posters, charts, and graphs, reproductions of newspaper and niaga/me 
articles, tape recordings, flash cards, games. Teachers find equipment for making materials 
useful. 

Basic characteristics which should be taken into consideration when selecting audio- 
visual materials are: ^2 

1. Technically correct and accurate 

2. Educationally sound 

3. Recent and up-to-date 

4. Mature in approach and appeal 

5. At the learner's level of ability and comprehension 

6. Attractive and interesting 

7. Thought-provoking; good "discussion starters." 
Suggestions to govern the use of visual aids: 

1. Visual aids should be ordered well in advance. 

2. To determine use and limits, a teacher should preview each aid to be used. 

3. When guides are available, they should be used by the teacher in planning. 

4. An introduction should precede the use of any aid in order to establish the purpose with 
the class and outline what is expected to be learned. 

5. The aid should be used twice to reinforce learning. 

6. Follow-up and evaluation after use of the aid. 

Materials and equipment may often be borrowed from the school system for use with adult 
students. In addition, there are special adult materials which may be secured from the local 
adult education supervisor. 

Team Study . Team study can be done by teacher and student of the group with all students 
knowing that each one of them will have a chance to be in the teacher-study group or it ran be a 
student-student situation with groups organized and supervised by the teacher. 

Team study provides an opportunity for self help while helping others through the exchange 
of ideas, concepts, beliefs, and facts either between student and teacher or between student 
and student. 



^^Cass and Crabtree, op. cit., p. 212. 
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t.Nalualmg Inslruciional Mjicrials 
One of the basic concerns of adul. elemen.ar> edura.u.n ,s ,hal of .ns.ruci.onal maUr.als. 
Materials for use uilh ,he adul.s ,„ elemen.ary education programs must be doNeloped and wrillen 
specifically for adul.s if ,hey are ,o do ,he job ,ha. needs .o be done. In recen. vears an increasi„« 
number of published materials have been designed specifically for aduUs.33 

Types of Printed Malenals 

The broad array of primed materials encountered today could be classified ,n the following 
categories.34 books, toth hardcover and paperback; booklets, pamphlets, and memos from agen-' 
cies. municipalities, state and federal governments, and school districts; conventional newspapers 
and those written with high interest and low difficulty; dictionaries, encyclopedias, and other 
reference materials; magazines and catalogs; self-pacing instructional kits; teacher-produced and 
commercially available stencils and other materials for duplication; pictorial materials; charts; 
cards; games; material used with mechanical equipment (films, slides, tapes, records, etc.); appli- 
cations and catalogs from various training schools; experience stones dictated or written bv the 
students, typed and prepared for instructional use. job application forms secured from employers; 
and instructional booklets for new employees in local business and industry. 

Selection of Instructional Materials. 35 

Instructional mr.terials for Adult Basic Education classes need to be selected in 
terms of the learner, the classroom situation in which instruction is to take place, and 
he educational philosophy of the teacher and the system involved. Instruction, if it is 
o be relatively successful, must be so designed that a great deal of individualization 
s possible. The wide range of academic achievement plus the need of each adult to 
feel that he is a worthy respected person necessitates the addition of this factor in 
the seleclion of materials. 

In light of the above the following criteria are suggested as evaluation guidelines for the 
selection of Adult Basic Education instructional materials. 
'. The content must be appropriate for adults. 

2. Cost should be in line with similar publications. 

3. Print should not be under 10 point. 

4. Several different rhetorical devices, such as subheadings should be used 
3. I he edition date should be fairly recent. 

6. The text should be designed to serve as a guide for self-instruction. 

7. The materials should be adaptable for both individual and group instruction. 

u . " series or single text 

should be »jsed. 

9. The range of reading levels within a class is often seven grades, therefore, multi-level 
materials must be provided. 



•^•^Angelica W. Cass, Adult Elementary Education , o^. cit.. p. 209. 

^" ^A Qgidf for Teacher Trainers in AH..], FH..rat;^n niT Ul pp. lV-4. 

I u ^^^.1""''^ f*"'^ Department uf Education. A Selected Annotated Bihl.o.rr.nhv of Instru. tional 
Literacy Materials for Adult R..ir PA,.r..i^ «■■■■„.:„ ..c,.... , " '-^^^^ 
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10. "V.ltvvan" .|,u,U, .U . i should bv sucii inrivrvmv ovn "hanhv.ir.'- until .aili (l.i.s 
has a well siotkt-d lihran of instriu tioiial nuicrial' 



Us. 



SpecilK (.ritfria-^'' 

1. \ri- the goals for each lesson < lear, practK al, and attainable- 

2. IJoes Path lesson teach one or two loiicepts thoroughK- 

3. W the suhjett matter and learning actiMties familial and interesting to adiilts- 

1. Does the , ontent, whenever possible, raise thi self-esteem and stains of the adult stud. 
Do itie materials motivate or encourage individual reading, speaking, writing, and othe, 
study 

6. Is the language used in lessons adult in tone' 

7. Are sentences used in lessons similar to the semen, e patterns used Us adults in oral 
communu aiions^ 

8. Are the skills and concepts taught in sequential, logical order? 

9. Do the drawings, illustrations, and other graphics ciarif> ideas presented verball>> 

10. Are the materials wrillen in such a manner that the students < an follow the lessons to a 
large extent b> themselves? Thev should not be loo dependent on instructors. 

11. Do the materials have built-in measuring dev i, es to show Iwih quantitative and q.ialita- 
iive student progress' 

12. Do the materials instruct in actual life situations, su, h as food, propert>, job, voting 
and (ivics, saving, social security, housing, homecraft, safeiv, etc.? 

The following are some more specific points teachers should consider when examining ma- 
terials for use with the undereducated. These criteria are based on research which began at the 
University of Chicago in the early thiriies.^^ 

Length of sen.ences: Senien, es should range in length from ten to fifteen wo.d' 
I here may, of course, 1k> some variety, with some sentences longer or shorter than this 
range. The structure of a sentence sliould be simple; subject, verb, predicate, in that 
order. 

Depencleni Clauses" There should be a minimum of dependent clauses and compound 
sentences, altliough the undereducated adult student grasps the compound senteme more 
readily than sentences with wjiK h , that, or l)ecause clauses. 

Verbs and Verb Forms: The undereducated adult prefers the present tense because 
he lends lo live more in the present and he sees experiences as existing in the present 
The past drops out of sigiit and he cannot bring himself to contemplate his future. Material 
with strong verbs is desirable . . . 

Hard Words: Although hard words differ according to the individual, thev can us.ialh 
be Identified by noting the number of affixes: the more affixes the hardei the readin.g. 
Generally, the word with many affixes presents a generalized concept. It lacks the hard 
visual reality of house or bus, The affix-ornamented vsord is a built-up word 

Contractions and Dialect: The student who re, ognizes the word is mav Iwggle at 
Ihe word isn't. Dialect is the most difficult for the undereducated adult student. 



35-, 

^ronncrS in Adult BnhH Krillf Hlion . Compilation of selected papers and group reports 
presented at Southeastern Region IV Institute lor l eat her- 1 raiiiers in Adult Basic I dut ition 
Morida State I niversiiy, 1966, p. 94. 

•^^A Guide for Teacher Ir ainers in Adnit HasK F,d»(ation . oj). ,_m., p,,. IV, >6. 
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and e L^^ait;?cJ;S';j';^ --1 ^-'^ a. 

te^e appears. ,.e somehou mus br " o .h" ^^helTTliir^rd 
an earlier sentence. ^ "'.ncl a pr. v ,„„s .d. .. ,„ 

Con\ersalional Style' Since speech w ,h» c 
employs reasonably well, the reading matter . I, ,T -"'^''"t 
than to non-oral prose. Newspa^r rn.rs for I '^"""'^ ^'-^ -^P'-h 

English. "ample, ks far from being "speech" 

eight toTe7relst'rreL'r;r,^eV(Ztunrn""' u'"'"'"'' " -'"'-'"^ 

But pronouns should be placL c " hi """"^ 
be confused. These studentsl^^ h^nk ira?. '"^ ^^^^ 
of personal references does more tc^ n ake.'xtf h"k '"T' ^ 
factor. "'^"^ readable than almost any other single 

Evaluation Instruments 

^^^^ 

Readability of Materiais^S 

one.syllable „o,d,. These fig„,e, a.eThen 1L ^ Pe.cenlage „f 

»Wli,y sc»e is read JirecHy Figure I '7" „ ° ' fj'" ''™ "''''I' P™P" ,e„l. 
^.mplilies .he a,i,tae,ic and gi»s exac i»lr, , ' " ' 

E«cep, l„ a te» s„gges,i„„sl S g ve '""""'"^ 

«|he. s„gges,i„„, ,„ ea,eua,i„g ,eadabili,y a,e gi,e„ below ' 

• rptvr;rL;:i:::-::X"" -'tJ" '° »" 

Eigure I. page 32 . "'cuiation has been worked out for this sele. tion, 

38j 
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2. Ilxphcnjted words, like "ring-jlmg-ling/" in Selodion 1. ..re < ountcd .,s one word. 
Sentences that have question marks or exclamation marks piior to the i. rmin.il pinx - 
tuation are (ounted as one sentence (see sentence two of Selection 1). .ScntctK es 
dnided by semicolons arc counted as two sentences (or morel if ej< li ol the se t t„,iis 
could stand alone as a complete sentence. 

3. Readabilit> measurements for books or other long pieces should be based upon scxeral 
samples of the text, taken from different portions. 

4. If a number of readability measurements are to be made, it will be conxenu nt to 
duplicate copies of the work sheet. 
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Selertioii I 



Rcaddbihtv =2w 

Bill \dains '\as asleep and drcaniinR. "What would I do if I had all the montv I uanied? 
he dreamed ♦ 

"First, Td get that rar I saw in the rar lot downtown. 

"Second, Td get some new fishing things. Mine are more than fi\e \ears old. 
Third, I'd get some new ( lothes. Clothes like those I saw in the paper. y' I (an 
jUst see how I'd look in some new ( lothes.'* 

His dream went on. *'Then, let^ see. With all that dough, jane and I toiild go out e\er> 
night in the week." 

'*Ring-aling-ling/' went the alarm clock. Bill woke up from his dream. It was time to 
get up and get ready for work. 
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Name ol book 



I'lSure L Readabiritx Caldilatioii Work Shni 
Selection I 



\iithor 



Publisher 



Carry out the following { alt illations m the order indicated 



(A) Number of words Record the count here 

Count off about 100 words, stopping at the end ol the first 
complete sentence after 100. 

(B) Number of one-syllable words Record count here 
Count the number of one-syllable words contained in 
count (A). 



1I6(A> 



103(B) 



Number of sentences Record the count here 

Count the number of sentences contained in count (-A). 



(D) Words per sentence (A) 
Divide count (A) by (TT 
Count (C). 



8.3 



Result 



14(C) 



(D) 



Percentage of one-svllable words 

Divide count (B) by count (A) (B) x 100 •= 89 
and multiply times 100. (,\) 



Result 



(E) 
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Figure 2. Chan for Calculaiing Readabiliiv-^^ 



Seleciion II 
page 182 
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^Adapted from Richard D. Powers and J. E. Ross. "New Diagrams for Calculating 
Readability Scores Rapidly." Journalism Quarterly , 1959. 36. 177-182. This chart is from 
180, and is based upon revised Farr-Jenkins-Patterson readability formula. 
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Isc FiRur<- 2, ihv Chart for ( ale ulating Readabilitx, to find the rcadahilitx s< ore that 
(oiresjM. Hs to the results (oniputed in and fK). abo\e. Find the iiunihcr entt icd as ronll 

(D) , al>ou- on (olumn 1), words per sentence of Figure 2. Find the number c ntercd as Result 

(E) , abo\e, on column K, percentage of one-s> liable words, of Figure 2. lo find the < orre- 
spoiiding readability score, lay a ruler across the chart from the numbei on 1) to the Number 
on E. The readability score, stated m terms of a grade level, can be read where the ruler 
crosses (.clnmn Rreadabilitv score. 

(R) Resulting readability 2.7 . 

Sources of other readability formulas for use with published or teacher-made materials a 

1. Fleish, Rudolph. The Art of Readability . 

2. Lorge, Irvmg. Lorge Formula of Readability. 

Adaptable for grades 4-8. 

3. Spache. George. Spache Formula of Readability. 

Adaptable for grades 1-3. 
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APPKNDIX 



\PPENDIX A 
ADI LT BASIC LDrCAHON APPLICAIKA 
FOR 
ENROLLMENT 



Date 



Namtv 



Address 



Do you work' 
Where? ^ 



What do you do^. 



What was your last grade in schooP. 

Where^ 

When? 



Where were you born'^ 
When^ 



Work this problem* This >ear 



Year you were born*! 
Your dge . 



S6 



\ holiddv IS ( hristnias. It is alv>a%s on lV<tMiib<T 2"). in the I inttd Statrs. ( Inistmas i 
(dchratcd ai. .ncr the \snr\d in main diflncnt uaNs. Proph. |k,vc iUiUuin ( nsfonis and this 
\ancs the holidavs. 



FOLD PAPER IN HALF 

1. Read silently. 

2. No\N, please read it aloud to me. Do you need to know son.o words? 

Ji. NW, tell me what you read (Memory full poim-Questioned lialf point). 



(Does not ha\e to be exact) 

Points 

1 Christmas is a holidav. 



J Christmas is December 25. 

^ In the I'nited States. 

> Celebrated all o\er the world. 

In different wavs. 

People ha\e different ( '^stoms. 
- This IS whv holidays \arN. 
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Ql KM IONS lOR IK\(.HKR 10 CHI (.K ON ( \Rn OR ( I \|l ( \RI) 

Married 

Maiden name 

(hildren 

I aniih 

Race_ 

Welfare 

Health handicaps 

Future ambitions or plans 



Beginning material 

Beginning level 

Adult Fdiitat ion class attended last vear 
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I ILL l\ nil. HLWKs 



\)o sou ha\e J telephone" 

\t home 

Vt work 

In %vhat town do you live*'^ 
^\hat count)*" 

What state^ ' 

What country? 

What (ontineiit" 

Do you have a hobb> or something you like to do. like fishins*^ 



^ write the luiniher^. 
^ write the nuhibei). 



Name some things you like to do or games >ou like to play, like < herkers or dominoes 
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APPFADIX H 
( LASS SI RVE^^O 

1. Have you ever considered dropping oul of ihis class? 
Yes No 

2. VVhichever way you checked the above question, please siaie belou why vou checked ii ihe 
way you did. 



3. If you were to drop oul (for reasons other than ii being physically impossible for you lo 
attend), how do you think you would feel about it if the teacher tried to "follow up'* with 
a letter or telephone call? Check one or more* 

a. Think it none of his business 

b« Would be o.k., but I expect I would probably have a hard time giving the real leason 

c. Would probably be pleased to know that my attendance was missed _ 

d. Other 



Ibid., p. 39. 
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Name of Material 

Cost: 

Ciompany 

Copyrighi Date 



VPPFNDIX C 

EWLUAllON OF 
INSTRl CTIONAL MA IFRIALS 
used in 

RAPIDES PARISH SCHOOL BOARD SKILL CiENTER 



TEACHABILITY 



APPROPRIATENESS FOR ADLLT^ 



Superior 



Average 



Inferior 



Suitable Fair 



I'nsuiUbIc 



Comments: 



Signature 



Date 
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SEQUENTIAL SKILLS 

Grades 0 - 3 
Grades 4 - 8 
Grades 9-12 



TMiLKOr CONTKMS 



Sequent!. ' Skills 0 . S 

I.ANGIAC.E \RTS 1 

Reading o 

Lisienins 

Speaking 7 

Language 9 

Spelling 10 

\Vriiing 11 

ARITHME'IIC : 13 

SOCIAL STUDIES 15 

Citizenship I5 

(iovcrnment I5 

Community Resources 15 

Cultural Contributions 17 

Current Events I7 

(bmmunication 17 

Transportation 17 

American History 17 

Occupations 18 

Cardinal Directions 18 

SCIENCE 19 

Health 19 

Safety 20 

Basic Science Facts 20 

STUDY SKILLS 21 

SELECTED REFERENCES 23 

Sequential Skills 4 - 8 

LANGUA(;E ARTS 24 

Reading 24 

Listening 28 

Speaking 29 

Language , 30 

Spelling 34 

Writing 3f, 

MATHEMAllCS :U, 



SOdAL sriDIKS 

( iti/enship 

(*o\ernment 

Man's Staiuidul ot Li\ing 

\meric an HjstorN 

Louisiana H!stor> 

(*eoj3;rapli\ 

C.uirent Hvenis 

SCIENCK 

Health [ . . 7. . . . . . . . 

Safety 

Matter 

Eneisy 

Weather 

Karth Sdente 

Klettiicity , : 

Machines 

Plants in F.\eiydav Life 

* ^inverse 

Conscivatioii and Environmental Awa. ess 

SKLFXTED REFERENCES 

Sequential Skills 9 • 12 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

Reading 

Listening ; 

Speaking 

English Language 

Spelling 

MA'IIIEMA'IICS 

SOCIAL SltniES 

(jti/enship 

(.o\ eminent 

Cotnmunity Resources 

Cultural Contnhutions 

Comnuinu ation 

Transportation 

\meru an History 

Oc t upations 

Caidinal Directions 

SCIENCE 

Health 

Health Ser\u es 

I he Plant Kinv-dom * * 

The \nimal Kingdom 

Matter ***** [ * * * *** * 

Energ\ 

Earth 'Zl.n * 

Wcathei * ] ] * * * * * 

Consen ation and E.nx ironiuenlal Awareness * ! 

SELECTED RLEEREN( ES 



SEQUENTIAL SKILLS 
Grades 0 - 3 



LANGUAGE ARTS 



The language arts program for adulls involves ihe acquisition of the essential habils, alli- 
tudes, understandings, and skills which represent one's abilities in oral and written communicaiion, 
listening, spelling and reading. Ii is apparent that these language skills are in greatest need oi 
de\elopment. The teachers of adulls must speak in a language that adults will understand, and vet 
maintain good usage. 

Each area of the language arts program of instruction has Us own skills and understandings, 
however, they should be closely related to the leading activities. 
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Reading 



Reading is the basic tool of education and life. An induidual who cannot read is unable to 
perform certain tasks necessary for normal, productive lives such as: follou road signs, follow 
written directions, be a wise consumer, complete applications, and numerous other normal functions. 

The basic education teacher must build confidence in reading and create an atmosphere of 
success, built on improved reading skills. The inscructional challenge at the louer le\el includes 
preparation for and teaching the mechanics of reading. It is most important that a teacher deter- 
mine reading level and diagnose deficiencies. Much of the knowledge about the teaching of read- 
Hig has been learned from a pattern of extremes. The teacher of adults who has at his disposal a 
variety of techniques for teaching reading, and a flexible attitude toward the application of them, 
will achieve best results. 

The reading program must accommodate a wide range of reading needs varying from activ- 
ities for the non-reader to necessary skills for those who need to improve their speed and 
comprehension. It should be an integral part of the total program by the integration with all other 
subject areas. 

The skiMs listed in the readmg section of the guide are basic to reading with understanding. 
When a reading lesson is presented, a definite skill should be incorporated into the lesson. Pre- 
sent only one skill at a time, and be sure the students understand and make use of the skill. 

Skills should be taught m sequential order of difficulty insofar as possible. Alphabetizing 
cannot be taught without firs teaching the alphabet. It is not enough for the teacher to teach 
skills alone. Teachers need to keep in mind that reading offers opportunity to acquire new infor- 
mation, understanding, and attitudes. 

Objectives of the reading program are for each student to be able to: 

1. read and understand materials related to his occupation 

2. h an independent reader 
S. read for enjoyment 

4. read to become a better informed citizen 

5. read critically 

f). display an interest in reading 

7. comprehend through understanding what is read and recall pertinent fac»s 

8. increase his reading speed. 



Reading Ski IN - I c\ v\ O 
1. \ isual coordination 

1. I. eft • right progression 

2. Left - right progression with return sweep 

ih AuditorN discrimination - hearing likenesses and differences 

1. Recognizing rhyming words and sounds 

2. Listening for and gi\ing initial consonant sounds 
Listening for and giving final consonant sounds 

1. Itnderstanding of short and long vowel sounds 

5. Capable of hearing words that sound alike 

6. knowledge of letter name and sound concept 
IIL Visual discrimination 

L Alphabet recognition 

a. Difference between capitals and lower-case letters 

b. Letter configuration 

2. Wofd configuration 
IV. Word recognition 

1. Picture • word association 

2. Sight words - students need a supply of words which they recognize in print before the 
actual process of reading can be started. Sight words may be presented with flash cards 
along with pictures. Teachers should obtain a word list of most commonly used words. 
One such list is "The Functional Word List for Adults/' by Adele Mitzel. 

'L Phonetic analysis 

a. Recognizing initial consonants 

b. Recognizing final consonants 

c. Recognizing short and long vowels 

d. Recognizing consonant blends 

e. Introduction to consonant digraphs as single sounds 
I. Structural analysis 

a. Word patterns and analogy 
I). Inflectional endings (s. es, ed, ing) 
\\ (loinprehension 

1. 1 isteninjii for mam idea 

2. Listening for significant details 
!L Context clues to meaning 



4. Sequence of events 

5. Drawing conclusions 
6* Predicting outcomes 
7. Making inferences 

Reading Skills - Level 1 « 4 

1. Auditory discrimination skills 

1. Preview basic skills as needed 

a. Rhyming words 

b. Initial consonant sounds 

c. Final consonant sounds 

d. Short and long vowel sounds 

e. Words that sound alike 

2. Relate to phonetic analysis in word recognition 
11. Visual discrimination skills 

1. Review alphabet recognition as needed 
2« Learning to alphabetize 

3. Using letter and word configuration 
IIL Word recognition skills 

1. Sight words 

2. Phonetic analysis 

a. Initial consonants • (b, c, f, m, s, g, v, x, z, soft c and g) 

b. Final consonants - (d, k, p, t, m, n) 

c. Short and long vowels 

d. Consonant digraphs • (ch, th, wh) 

e. Vowel digraphs - (ai, ay, ea, ee, oa, au, aw^ 

f . Diphthongs • (oi, oy, ou, ow) 

g. Consonant blends • (two letter blends such as: sc, al sm, sn, sp, fr, fl, three letter 
blends such as: str, thr, spL spr) 

h. Silent letters 

1 . Application of phonetic analysis to new or unfamiliar words 
j. Silent consonants • (kn, ur, gn) 

3. Structural analysis 
a. Syllables 

1). Word patterns and analogy # 
c« Root words 
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d. Suffixes (s, id, ing, est, 1%, ful, ness, \, etc.) 
t'. Prefixes ♦ (a, al, be, dis, ex, re, in, etc.) 

f. (lonipound words 

g. Contractions 

h. Possessnes 
I. Plurals 

4. Making further use of context clues 
IV. Comprehension skills 

1. Main idea 

2. Significant details 
Context clues to meaning 

4. Sequence of events 
Dra«\ing conclusions 

6. Predicting outcomes 

7. Making inferences 

8. Following directions 

9. Word meaning 

10. Recalling pertinent facts 

11. Understanding directicjns 
V. Location skills 

1. Recognizing parts of a book 

2. I'sing parts of a book 
Locating a story by page number 

L Lsing simple maps or globes 

5. Lse of dictionary and telephone directory 
VI. Putting words together for meaning 

L Sentence concept 
2. Paragraph concept 
.'L Punctuation 
VI L Functional reading skills 

L De\eloping ability to read simple signs • (no parking, danger, bus stop, exit, yield, etc.) 
2. Reading and completing forms 
:L Want ads 
VIU. Reading witli expression 
L\. Increasing vocabularv - (s>nonyms, antonyms, etc.) 
\. Identification of new words by application of skills 
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Listening 



Listen in)4 is a \er\ important tool of communication. Through the development ol listening 
skills, each student will be better prepared to make a contribution to dail> acti\it\. 
Objectives of the listening program are for each student to be able to 

1. use good listening habits. 

2. demonstrate an enjoyment and appreciation from listening. 
Listening Skills 

L Listen politely, refrain from interrupting 
IL Listen for appieciation 

IIL Pay careful attention, listen for fact, opinions, and information 
IV. Follow the logical sequence of a discussion 
V. Increase vocabulary from listening 
VI. Receive and follow directions accurately 

VII. Acquire a feeling for correct word forms and sentence elements 

VIII. Difference between hearing and listening 
l\. Obtaining the main idea from listening 

X. Skill of concentrating while listening 
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speaking 



Speaking i*^ a \( r\ inipoitjnt tool of c oniniunic Jlior. Iliron^h iht* dt \ clopnuiit ot speaking 
skills, each student uill be better prepared to make a ( ontrihiition to dail\ j(ti\it\. Kffettne oral 
(ommunu aiion nwi> result in increased self-respect throu^ knouled^e and sclf-(onlideii(f. 

After the student has acquired reading and writing skills, most c oninuinu .itiou is oral, Ihe 
underedut ated adult nia> lack self-con fidente in oral expression and need leassnrance ol llie 
teacher. Patience for the ^a^ied speech patterns among the students must be shov\ii. Ihe leachei 
should provide a model of effective speech and conversation com!)ining good usage, (oir#'(t 
pronunciation, and faciluv m speaking. 

Objerlives of the speaking program are k)r each siudenl to be abie to. 

1. use correct English when speaking 

2. demonstrate confidence while speaking 

3. exercise piinciples of eliquelle while exchanging ideas wilh other i)eopie. 

Speaking Skills ' 
I. Conversation. 

1. How to start a conversation. 

2. (.ontribution of ideas. 

,S. How to engage pleasantly m conversation. 

4. How to stav on a toi)ic. 

5. I'se of the following as sources of conversation 



6. (Consideration of the sensitivities and interests of the listeners. 

7. I se of a varietv of words. 

8. I'se of the correct or appropriate words. 

II. Discussion and Planning. 

1. Kstablishment of the purpose of the discussion. 

2. How to select appropriate topics. 
.H. How to stav on the topic. 

1. Avoidance of repetition. 

\ showing of respect for others 
<n Aioidance of inonopoli/,ing a discussion. 

III. Directions, explanations, announcements, and messages. 
I. I se of brev it v. 



a. hobbies 

b. sports 



d. holidav experiences 
*\ films 

f. radio and FV programs 



c . 



vacations 



i^Liii li*L^ Kdiu ation , (.urruiilum Bulletin No. (iOO ( (.mc innati Public SchcKjls, HH)Hk 
pp. 22-2.S. 



2. Clear explanations. 

3. Conciseness in giving direciions. 

4. Use of orderly sequences. 

5. Preparation of what is lo be said. 

6. Complete messages. 

7. Consideration of the purposes of the listeners. 

IV. Retelling. 

1. Use of stories of suitable length. 

2. Use suitable subjects. 

3. Use of stories of high interest. 

4. How to follow a story accurately* 

5. Use of the correct words. 

V. Language courtesies. 

1. The learning of acceptable greetings and introductions. 

2. Development of poise and confidence. 

3. How to order from a menu. 

4. Respect of privacy, feelings and needs of others. 

5. Observance of courtesies to an audience. 

VI. Pronunciation and enunciation. 

1. The sounding of initial and final consonants. 

2. Use of lips, tongue and teeth to enunciate precisely. 

3. Pronunciation of every syllable. 

VII. Thought organization and sentence sense. 
VIII. Correct usage and good grammar. 
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Language 

Language SkilN 
L Capitalization 

L Lirst word in senten(e and in line of \erse 

2. Ihe word "L* 

3. Proper names and titles person, month, da\. street, town, state. (oimtr\, < oiiiinon holida\s 

4. \bbre\iation of proper names 

5. Titles before names Miss, \lr., Mrs. 

6. In letters: greeting and closing 

7. Titles: books, reports, stories, lists, outlines 
IL Punctuation 

1. Tse of period after statement, command, abbreviations 

2. Use of comma after greeting and closing, address, date 

3. Question mark 

4. Apostrophe in contractions 
IIL Paragraph 

L Indentation 

2. Correct sentence form in paragraph 

IV. Sentence sense 

L Develol) concept of the sentence as a complete thought 

2. Lnderstand need for three kinds of sentences • statement, question, and command 

3. Eliminate run-on sentence 

L Compose correct original sentences 

V. Correct usage 

L Learn to use words correctly: 

a. (ome, came, come g. wasn't, weren't 

b. see, saw, seen h. have, has 

c. bring, brought, brought i. burst, bursting 

d. do, did, done j. run, ran, run 

e. IS, are, were, was k. go, went, gone 

f. isn'l. aren't 

2. Lse pronouns "1" and **me*' in correct order 
'L I se **those" and "them" correcth 
VL Cram mar 

1. Learn function of \erbs 

2. I earn function of nouns 

^. Learn function of adjectives 
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Spelling 



The need lor de\eioping spelling skills vmII be related In siudenls in iheir daiU experieiire. 
I he spelling program should emphasize induidual needs of students and nol memoiizalion of rules 
of spelling. A major approach for leaching spelling will, therefore, be centered around siudenls* 
common spelling errors and obser\ed lack of reference skills m ihe use of ihe di(iionar\. 

Objectiies of the spelling program are for each sludeni lo be able lo 

1. spell frequenlly used words correctly. 

2. use the spelling skills to spell words correctly. 

3. use the dictionar>' lo spell words correctly. 
Spelling Skills 

I. Learning lo hear, say, and spell conventional sounds: b, long and short vowels, t, sh, ch, 

etc. (phonetic analysis) 
II. Learning lo spell ihe past-tense of verbs 
IH. Ability to find out correct spelling of an> word 
IV. Habit of spelling all words correctly in written work 
V. Mastery of commonly- used contractions 
VI. Ability to detect mis-spellings in editing own papers 
VII. Ability to spell words in sight-word vocabulary 
VIII. Ability to spell words that relate to areas studied 
l\. Learning to spell singular and plural forms of words 
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In the initial slaves of teadiing handwriting, the teaihrr \>ill want to dciclop Icttci 
formation in words that arc related to the student s \oralnilar\, one's name, saiet\ si^ps, eu. 
The need of handwriting skills can be most easih mnieved to adults throush puiposeful a(ti\* 
ities. Hither cursiie or manuscript writing ma\ be taught. llowe\er, most authorities suggest that 
manuscript writing should be taught first, then make a transition to cursi\e writing. 

-The student should understand that manuscript letters are formed b> stiaighf lines, (irdes. 
or a combination and modification oi the two. that ciirsue writing (onsists of upward loop letters, 
oval letters, rounded letters, and pointed letters. 

Written words rather than isolated letters are more challenging to adults. 

Objective of the writing program is for the student to be able to- 

1. demonstrate necessar\ writing skills. 
Writing Skills 

I. Manuscript writing^ 

1. To understand that circle letters are: 

a, b, d, g, o, p, and q 

2. To understand that curved letters are- 
c, e, f, h, m, n, r, and u 

3. To understand that the straight line letters are: 

b, d, h, I, k, I, and t 

4. To understand that the slant line letters are 
k, V, w, X, and z 

T). To understand that below the line letters are- 
g, J, p, q, and y 

11. Cursive writing^ 

1. To understand that the upward loop letters are: 
b, e, f, h, k, and I 

2. To understand that the oval letters are: 
a, e, d, g, o, and q 

^» To understand that the rounded letters are: 

m, n, V, \, \ , and z 
I. To understand that the pointed letters are: 

I, J, p» r, s, t, i, and w 

111. Procedure for teaching manuscript ^ 

1. Begin to write all letters at the top 

2. Make all letters with straij^it lines and circles 

3. Move from left to right in writing letters 

Example: In writing *'a" or "d" make the circle and then the vertical line 



^- Curriculum Guide to Adult Basic Kducation, Beginning 1 evel . I'.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education (Washington, D.C, iq^jf^) , (()E-1.S03I ), p. I lf>. 

•^ Ibid . 

^Adult Basic Kducation, Division of (continuing Education, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, l%8, pp. 10-17, 

II 
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Make all (..pital and tall letters two spares lugh and small letters one spare hiftli 
Space (irdilar letters (lose togethei 
l.xaniple g Qod 

(.irdilai and \ertual letters are farther apart 

hxample ho M 

Vertical letters are laithest apart 
Kxaniple hi// 



Space words two fingers apart tor newsprint, one linger apart for first attempts on riileci 
paper and the width of an O when si/e of writing is rediired 
9. All writing should be straight. Ruled paper is prefened 

Procedure for teaching cursive ' 

I. Sounding of letters 
Writing the letters 
Showing letter forms 

Forming the letters both rapital and small 
Sparing between letters 

Plarnig letters rorre<tl\ on lines and spaces 
Keeping letters in proportion 
1 raring letters for prartire 
Spac ing words 
Writing capital letters 
Writing lowc'r case letters 



2, 

i • 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IK 



' Cuiric uhim Outline for Adult Basic Literacy and (tLI) (Jasses . Alton (,onimunit\ I nit 
N( h«)ol (.(mmiilt^e, \lton, Illinois, nXiG, p. 4. 
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ARITIIMEriC 

I 

Insiruciion in ariihmeiic provides ihe adult \Mlh an opporlunilx lo dexrlop skills and 
undersiandinss basic to cvendaN luing. Da>.|o-da\ luing requires a knowledge of diese *^kills 
in order lo make beiier decisions in budgeting iime and nione\. purchasing goods, and serxues. 
and in using other business kno\vledge. 

Obj ectives of ihe ariihmeiic program are for each sindeni lo be able lo 

1. use practical maihemaiical problems in his exervdav life. 

2. explain ihe meaning and purpose of numljers and ibe dexelopnieni of ihe numbers sxsinu. 
I], use old skills and apply new skills lo meei his needs. 

4. use a basic ariihmeiic vocabulary. 

5. ideniifv addiiion. subiraciion. muliiplicaiion. duision. fraclions. perceniages. 
measurenienis. money sysiem. simple charis. and graphs. 

f). exhibii neainess. accuracy, and speed. 

7. explain laxes. inieresi, and insurance. 

8. plan and budgei family finances. 

9. ii^( ihe basic principles of checking accounis. savings accounis. loans, and Social 
Securiiy benefiis. 

Ariihmeiic Skills 
1. Couniing 

1. I - 1,000. 

2. By 2's. ')'s. and lO's. 

11. Relaiionships and uses of ordinal numbers ihru 100. 

III. Maihemaiical vocabulary - add, subiraci. less, more, sum. eic. 

IV. Read and wriie numerals I - 1. 000 
V. Spelled-oul forms of numerals 

VI. Place \aliip - 5 places 
VII. Reading and wriiing sums of money 
VIII. Basic addiiioT. 

1. Learning simple addiiion facis 

2. Adding larger "umbers 
Carrying in addition 

4. Tsing a number and zero in addiiion 
T). (Checking ihe sum 
I\. Basic subiraciion 

1. Learning simple subiraciion facis 

2. Subiraciing larger numbers 
*L Borrowing in subiraciion 

4. Tsing a number and zero in subiraciion 
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"). Checking addition 
\. Basic niultiplic ution 

1. Learning simple multiplication facts 

2. CarrMng in multiplication 

"i. Kstimating m multiplication 
\, MultipiMng bv one and two place numbers 
Multiph ing a number bv zero and one 

0. (.becking tbe product 
XL Basic I)i\ ision 

1. Learning simple ^livision facts 

2. Dividing bv one divisor 

3. Checking by multiplying 

1. Dividing with remainders 

Dividing a number by itself and zero by a number 
XIL V\rite and understand a fractional part - O2 hour. ^ mi., *2 lb.. '4 off) 
XIIL Basic measurements 
L Time 

2. Linear measurements 
Coins and money 

1. Liquid measure 

5. Dry measure 

6. Distance 

XIV. Recognize simple geometric forms 
XV. Interpreting simple graphs and charts 
XVI. Functional mathematical understandings 

1. Location of places by number 

2. l inie-and-a-half overt ime 

Percent as it applies to buying on time 
}. Taxes 

3. Insurance 

(), Social Sec ur 1 1> 

7. Banking 

8. Loans 
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S(K I\L SI I 1)1 KS 



The icacluT uiU tind that social siuciics material lends itself well to the or^ani/ation ot 
units of sludv in the dassroom. In man\ ( lassroonis this pait oi the pio^iaiii is the oiiK pan 
where the group participates as a whole rather than individual stud\. 

The social studies (an l)e drawn upon to teach the lant;uai»e aits and arilhmetK skills, 
abilities, and unde rstandings. 

Al the lower le\el. much of the social studies teaching *vill he oral because ot the limited 
reading skills of the student. Learning can be enriched through the use ot nianv uon-readiiig 
techniques su( h as tilms and filmstrips, resource people, pictures and group disc ussions. 

Objectives of the social studies program are 

1. Students can relate important historual e\ents m our national historv. 

2. Students ( an name outstanding people who lia\e contiibuted to oui national liistorv. 

3. Students can relate principles of Democracv . 
'1. Students keep abreast !" current events. 

r>. Students can explain organization, structure, and function ot all lex els ot go\einmeiit. 

6. Students accept responsibilities of ciaz^nship. 

7. Students accept the basic understanding that societal living demands aie in accordance 
with established rules and social controls. 

8. Students are contributing citizens. 
Social Studies Skills 

I. Citizenship 

1. Difference between native-l)orn and naturalized citi/ens 

2. Responsibilities 

a. Interest in local, state, and national issues 

b. Duties and qualifu ations of public officials 

c. Registration to vote - and voting 

d. Jury duty and requirements 

e. Pride in home and neighborhood 
.S. Privileges 

a. The vote 

b. Service to community 

c. Public e(Ui( at ion 

d. Service .n Armed Forces 

e. F reedom of religion, s|)ee(h, assembK. press 

f . Right to life, libertv, and pursuit of happiness. 

g. Uelfaie benefits 

II. (•o\<'rnmenl 
I. Focal 
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a. StriK ture • citv, parish 

b. I iiderstanding hou financed 

( 1 ) Tjacs 

(2) Sale of ser\ices * water, sewage 
(V Finos 

c. Functions of government 

( 1 ) S( hool board 

(2) Police jurv 

(3) City council 

( \) Special committees, etc* 

d. Depaitments and serxices 

e. Laws and courts 

2. State 

a. Structure 

b. ^Understanding how financed 

c. Functions of government 

d. Departments and services 
c. Laws and courts 

(1) Marriage 

(2) I)i\orce 

(3) Voting qualifications 

(4) Compulsory education laws 

f. Faxes 

3. Federal 

a. Structu»^e 

b. Taxes 

c. Social Security 

d. Minimum wage laws 

e. Principles and objectives on which our go\ernment is based 
(I) Declaiauijn of Independence 

(2^ Constitution and Bill of Rights 
C-ommunity '"'"sources 

I. Tsing commuiiit> scimccs and resources 

a. Fducational opf)ortunities 

b. tmploymcnt op|K>rtunities 
(. Housing 

d. Health agencies 

e. Personal counseling 

f. Legal counseling 
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i^. R(*( rtMiuMial i.uilitit s 
li. (i()\<.'rnnu*nt 
I . Toiitu a] partK"^ 
] . PoIh c dcpat ttiuMit 
k. I- ire tieparlnicnt 
1 . Puhlu uorks 
ni. S()( lal a^cnt ics 
2. I.niiig in the (oiTimuntt\ 

a. Dutifs and rfsponsibililirs of ihv titi/on 
I). \()linR requirements 
( . Rights of others 

d. Respett for the law 

e. Prj\ lieges of citi/ens 

.S. Partu ipatin;; in comniiinit\ attuities 

a. (j\u 01 ganizations 

b. Pr \ and school fiinitions 
( . ( hurches 

\. Orientation of neighborhood 
1\. (.ultural contributions 

1. Original Americans were the Indians 

2. Man li\es differently in different plates on earth 

3. I nderstanding problems of foreigners 

L Acquaintaiit e with cultural services provided l)\ the (it\ oi ( omiiiniiitN 
5. Educ ational opportunities 
\ . (hirrent e\ cnts 

1. !?nerest in nirrent affairs and understanding how current affairs are important to all 
peopU^ 

2. Somces of inforiTiation (oneerning current events 
M. Coniniiinit ation 

1. Importance of c omnmnication uith others 

2. I se of telephone and Western I nion 
.S. Methods of (omiiiiinK ation 

I. ( oninuinit ation of ( mn iit affairs 
\ II. Transportation 

1. \aliie. purposes, and t' pes of tiansportatioii 

2. I nderstanding how dependent people are upon tiaiisport.ition 
\sso( latiiig transportation with )oh opponimities 

\ III. '\nieii( an histor\ 

1 . Heritage of our ( oiintr\ 

2. \nieru an s\ iiil)ols 



a. Flag 

b. National anihcni 

( . Pledge of Allegiance 
(1. (.onsiiiulHm 
Naiu^nal holidays 
1. \meri{ an heroes 

BasK \meri{ an hisiorx fans, such as 

a. Who diS(o\ered Ameru a'^ 

b. I irsi permaneni English seltlenieni 
f, Uh\ the Pilgiinis came to Ameru a 

d. Reasons for Revolutionary Wai 

e. Declaration of lndep_ndence 

f . (.nil War 
IX. Occupations 

1. Work IS important to all citizens and io our coiiniiv 
1!. Job opportunities 
^^ Job qualifications 
\. C ardinal dirc( tions 

1. Maps 

2. (.lobes 
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SCIF.NC.K 

Science l^ often abstract to the undereducated but interest n\d\ be generated. \ definite and 
<on(rete approach b\ the teacher will aid the adult in understanding the \alue of sdciue in his 
e\er\da\ life. 

A knowledge of ^ood health and salct\ standards are important in helping the underediu ated 
adult l)ec«)me a more < omMl)uiiiii; member of the community, I'o manN. this includes the preparation 
for entrance into the worklll^ world, (ifH)d health, cleanliness, and good grooming are important in 
the working world. (.«>rrett posture, dental health, Ixidy disorders, and safet\ precautions are a 
natural part of the basic curriculum. 

In the area «)f science' and health the teacher < an introduce communitv resources into the 
< lassrcx)m. 

Objectne.s for the science program are. 

1. Students include all basic foods in daily diet. 

2. Students select foods for a balanced diet 

.S. Students make use of different food sources and substitutes. 

4. Students can explain general body plan. 

5. Students demonstrate proper personal and eii\ ironmental health habits. 

6. Students can relate illness and disease to health. 

7. Stud.ents make use of local health agencies. 

8. Students can explain the nature and sources of accidents. 

9. Students exercise responsibility in making the home and community saf ^ for exeryone. 

10. Students can relate the causes of fire and its prevention. 

11. Students are able to use simple first-aid procedures. 

12. Students can relate the tar-reaching effect of science upon man. 

13. Students can relate natural phenomena and their effects upon man and en\ ironnient. 

14. Students are able to explain the basic facts of science. 

15. Students practice principles necessar\ for conservation of natural resources and pre- 
vention of pollution. 

Sc leiice Skills 
1. Health 

1. Planning a balanced diet 

2. Selection ol foods which contain \itamins, minerals, and bod\-building needs 

3. f/.leanliness habits 

4. Symptoms ^^f disease and < oninion illness^rs 

5. (.aie of eves, ears, teeth 

6. Human lM>dv 

a. Blood ( ir( ulation 
I). Digestive svstc^ni 

c. Respiratorv svsiem 

d. Senses 

e. Parts and function ol mam organs 
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7. \if and water pollution related to health 

8. Pre\enti\e health 

9. Children's diseases 

10. Immiini/ations 

1 1. Food stamp plan 
11!. Personal health 

I. ^i. Effects of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics 
II. Safely 

1. Care of common and minor injuries 

2. First aid supplies 
First aid rules 

1. How to get a doctor or ambulance 
T). Prevention of accidents in the home 

0. Phone numbers of fire department, police, health services 

7. Basic driving rules 

8. Basic rules for pedestrians 

9. Fire safet> 

a. Cause^i 

b. Prevention 
10, Care of the sick 

I I. Nature and common sources of accidents 
III, Basic Science facts 

1. Dependence of man upon plants and animals 

2. Identify harmful animals and insects 

3. Simple earth science 

a. Earth is made of layers of rock 

b. Minerals are obtained from the earth 

c. Cause of day and night 

d. Effect of seasons upon man's activity 

4. Develop interest in space exploration 

5. Kinds of energy 

a. Atomic 

b. ileat 

c. Electricity 

6. Physical and chemical change 

7. Effect of latitude and elevation upon plant and animal lite 

8. Recognizing and interpreting changes in the weather 

9. I ffect of weather on surface of the earth 
10. Causes of heat 

I L Appreciation of science as related to agriculture and industry 
12. Basic knowledge of solar system and universe 
I.S, Air and ox>gen 
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STI DV SKILLS 



Adulis must be guided in study skills in a refreshing manner. The following suggestions 
are made Uyr ihe teacher to use directly with the material studied for the student as he needs it. 
I. Facilities for study 
II. Lse of study material 

III. Skimming 

IV. Reading with a purpose 

1. For information 

2. For enjoyment 
\. Word usage 

V1. Note taking for personal use 
VII. Pacing 
VIII. Specific aids 

IX. Signs of subject \reds 

I. Facilities 

Location of study at school or home should be as quiet and comfortable, and as well 
Lighted as possible. 
IL Use of study material 

The student needs to be shown the make*up of the study material. What and where is the: 



1. 


Title 


*> 


Author 


:\. 


Table of Contents 


\. 


Chapter headings 


^). 


Pagination 


6. 


Bold face type 


7. 


Index 


8. 


(»lossar> 


9. 


Study aids - questions 



III. skimming 

If a question is asked about a person or daie» the student can be shown that he can find 
capital letters and numerals quickly on a page. Actual trials should be practiced. 

IV. Reading with a purpose 

A teacher should guide an adult student into the habit of asking himself before reading, 

Why am I reading this'*' If this is information, then the next question is, "Uhat informa- 
lion'" Actual scribbled notes add motivation to the reading. Title often gives rise to 
questions. If not, table of contents will. If this reading is for pleasure, then the only 
puri>ose Relax aiid Knjoy' 
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\ . Word and/or numeral usage 

A new word during each class session can be a goal. This must be fostered \Mlh 
encouragement for meaning* use in context orall), and carry*o\er later. \n adult teacher 
may keep notes on student's new words to make them usable between the two of them. 
VI. Note taking for personal use 

If the teacher explains that notes are for one's own use, a word to remember, a word to look 
up later, a saying worth keeping, a question to be looked up - then the student \m11 see 
more reason for taking notes. 
Vll. Pacing 

A reader needs to know that he can read at the rate he can understand. It's perfectly all- 
ri^t to read very slowly, if it takes that pace to gain the information. If one is reading the 
funny paper, he can hurry through or skip it. But the student needs to know that he can pace 
for purpose. 
Vlll. Specific aids 

One studies different materials in different ways. The teacher can show how we use 

1. Television commercials 

2. Signboards 

3. Maps 

4. Pictures 

5. Cartoons 

6. Slogans 

7. News headlines 
1\. Signs of subject areas 

Every subject has its own specific terminology. The student needs to know the meaning of 
signs and symbols for comfortable study of this respective material. 

1. Traffic signs— safety 

2. \fathematical symbols 

3. Nfap legends 

4. Abbreviations 

I). Nfarks of punctuation 

6. Dictionary symbols 

7. Weather signs 

8. Instruments of measurement 
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SEQIFNTIAL SKILLS 
Grades 1 - 8 



I MA \RIS 



Vhtrv arc tnilliDns of adulis m ilu- I nitcd S!at( s roadiim at \hv vlvmnWAw U \ Iia\injt; 
masicrcd ilic nudianual aspects ol readitig. thc\ can icspoiKi aiitoniatu alh u> most ot !li<> \ .iW 
most frc(jucntl\ used uoids. I Ikn (an now icad niosi of the woids m hooks Mla^a/Mu•s ot news- 
papers ol avcraut' (oMiple\i!\ J 

\t this level sindtnls ((UKeiiiralt' nioie on reading t(» learn than Icainins read. Mthoimli 
leading lor llucnc n is suM practiced. {\w greatt'r emphasis now is on inteipretation and (oniprt^- 
hrnsion. The student also needs to (ontinuc l)nIldln^ his reading \o(al)ular\ so that he (an 
rerosni/e the thousands of less frrqueniU used words nc(t'ssar\ to get the lull mranmg ol adult 
reading material. Ihtreloie, woik on < oinprehcnsion must acctnnpanN \o(al)nlai\ building.- 

As tlic adult iea(he.s the intermediate stage, he is no hmger learning to lead ^Hid he is 
not restruted to leading to learn, lie is iead\ to ieain t(» lead with ease and for enioMiient almost 
anMhing lor almost an\ piiipose. 

To improve his < omprehension, the adult must be guided in seek ing deepei and nioie exad 
meaning. * 

As a leading program develops with underedu( at(^d adults and ont-cd-sriiool \outh. it Ix^onies 
apparent to the teachei tl.at emphasis m reading need he on < omprehension and interpretation skills 
as v\ell as the strengthening of recieatorN reading skills.! 

Ohiectives of the leading program mc lor eadi student to hr able to 

1. (ompiehend through understanding what is lead and inteipiet the main idea. 

2. use Word recognition skills, 
extend his vo(abulai\. 

1. read lor inloiination. 

"k w^c fuiK tional leadnig --kills, 

^i, lo( ale pertineni fa* is, 

7. use organi /ational skills. 

S. read ior enioMiient. 

\K lead < riti( alK, 

10. read to beiomea b< tt(M inlornied ( iti/en, 

11. lecogin/' iliai ih( speed ol reading dep(Mids on the l\pe ol mate. - '1 being lead. 



teaching the Disadvantaged \dult (Washington. !).( . \ \I*S \l. 'Oi igniilU published l)\ 
(•eoigia Stat(^ Department ol I diuation) 

- I hid . 

^\dujj HasH 1 (ItK Minn. (uirKnliim bulletin No. ^'t^O. DiViSKUi nf Continuing l,(lu(aiion 
<(iti(innati Publu Sehonls. I<M)S». p, Hi\, 



Reading Skills 

I. Comprehension Skills 

1. Poinding the main idea 

2. Reading for information 

3. Understanding that a sentence is a unit that states a thought or asks a question 

4. Interpreting the main idea 

3. Forming conclusions and predicting outcomes 

6. Distinguishing between facts, fantasy, and opinion 

7. Recalling specific facts 

8. Following directions 

9. Recognizing cause and effect 

10- interpreting motives of characters in a story 

1 1. Comparing and contrasting ideas 

12. Selecting pertinent facts to remember 

13. Re-reading to verify or recall 

14. Reading to gain implied ideas 

15. Finding significant details 
II. Word Recognition Skills 

1. Contextual clues 

a. Using context of a sentence or phrase as a clue to recognition of a new or 
unfamiliar word 

b. Associating words with meanings and ideas 

2. Configuration clues 

a. Contrasting and ccnnparing the form of words as an aid to word recognition 

b. Studying the general appearances of words 

(1) tallness and length 

(2) vertical characteristics 

(3) ascending and descending letters of word pallems 

(4) double letters 

3. Phonetic analysis 

a. Recognizing initial and final consonants 

b. Recognizing other consonant sounds and consonant blends 

c. Recognizing and producing long and short vowels 

d. Recognizing silent letters 

e. Recognizing diagraphs and diphthongs 

f . Adapting known speech sounds to new or unfamiliar words as an aid to word 
recognition 

R. Recognizing that a letter has more than one sound 

h. I sing a dictionary and glossary as a guide to the pronunciation of words 
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I . Rcrogin/iiig thai different letters or combinations of letters max represent the 
same sounds 

J. Heroniing aware of the pronunciation kev in the dictionary and glossarx 
4. Stru( tural analysis 

a. Root words 

b. Prefixes and suffixes 
(. Syllables 

d. Inflectional forms 

e. Compound words 

f. (.ontra( tions 

g. Possessnes 

h. Word patterns and analogy 
J. Plurals 

III. Vocabulary I^uilding Skills 
1. Expand sight vocabulary 

2- Recognizing and using synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms 

I], Accumulating a reading vocabulary of words needed in the adult world, as well as a 
more technical vocabulary 

IV. Information Reading 

1. Reading to gain information 

2. Reading to answer questions 

3. Reading to solve problems 

4. Reading at different speeds for different purposes 
V. Functional Reading Skills 

1. All skills in primary level 

2. Newspaper comprehension 
Written directions 

4. Improving reading speed and comprehension 

Mateiials reflecting student interest, occupational and vocational 
VI. Location Skills 

1. Learning to use many sources to locate information 

a. 1 able of contents 

b. Title page 

c. Index or appendix 

d. (Glossary 

e. Dictionary 

f . I ncy( lopedia 

g. Refereiu e books 

h. (.harts, graphs, maps, globes 
1. Footnotes and bibliographies 
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2. Dictionary Skills 

a. Locatins the part of the dirtionar> in which a certain word is listed 

b. Tsing alphabet to locate a word in the dictionarN 

c. I'sing guide words 

d. Selecting the appropriate definition 

e. Using the dictionary as a guide to pronunciation b\ noting the s>llahles. accent marks, 
and the long and short diacritical marks 

Ml. Organizational Skills 

1. Recalling e\ents of a story in proper order 

2. Selecting the mam idea of a paragraph as an aid to organizing information 

3. Preparing simple outlines with the teacher 

4. Summarizing a story 

5. Finding the topics of a paragraph as an aid to beginning an outline 

6. Beginning to outline; two or three main headings 
VIII. Recreational Reading 

1. Reading for enjoyment 

2. Getting acquainted with our literary heritage 
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Listening 



Listening is a skill involved in all areas of the curriculum. From the first, the student [inisi 
be made aware of hearing and active listening. Some will have to leain to shut out distrat tions. 
others will have to be sensitized to discriminating between the sounds that should be shut out ami 
those that should be allowed to get through.^ When this is accomplished, the students' listening 
skills will be sharpened and thev will be better prepared for more complex listening actnities. 

Objectives of the listenug program a.c for each student to be able to 

1. inert se observation and intake through using good listening habits, 

2. listen to increase appreciation and skills. 
Listening Skills 

I. Recall specific information heard 

II. Acquire a feeling for correct word forms and sentence elements 

III. Recall material required to answer specific questions 

IV. Follow the logic and sequence of a discussion 

V. Receive and follow directions and messages accurately 
VI. Take notes during a talk or report 
VII. Summer ze an oral report 

VIII, Evaluate radio programs and television presentations 
IX. Enrich vocabulary and background for use in oral and writtc*^' f^xpression.^ 



^Monroe C. Neff, Adult Basic Education Semina r (iuide (Chicago, Educati Mial Ot)prrtunitu s 
Project, 1966), p. 68. 

^A Guide for Teac her Trainers m Adull Basi ^, Education (Washinaton N \PS\L, If^fif)). 
Chapter III. pp. 36- .S7, 40. 
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Speaking 



Speaking should be directed primariK at de\ eloping ease of expressioiLs and awareness of 
group interaction. As students de\elop skill, they should be introduced to forms of speaking that 
will enrich their personal lives, enable them to participate mv>re fulh m communitx life, and help 
them in vocational pr'^paration. e.g. oril reading as a means of sharing ideas and arming at 
solutions to problems, job interviews as a means of getting a 'ob or advancing to a higher position. 

Objectives of the speaking program are for each student to be able to 

1. display self-confidence in expressing themselves. 

2. possess self respect. 

3. use effective oral communication. 

4. increase knowledge through effective exchange of ideas. 
Speaking Skills 

1. Voice 

1. Speak clearly and loudly enough for all to hear 

2. Speak with meaning and feeling 

3. Improve pitc' , volume, tone quality, inflection, and self-analysis 
11. Pronunciation 

1. Pronounce words clearly and corre^'fly with attention to correct vowel sounds and to 
beginnings and endings of words. 

2. Practice initial and final k, d, 1, If, es, Ives, and t. 

3. Learn lo use pronunciation aids in dictionary, such as s>llabi( ation, accent marks, and 
diacrr^cal marks. 

4. Practice pronouncing every syllable. 

5. Eliminate reversals of letters, words that have more than one pronunciation.^ 

III. Discussion 

1. Have class discuss a general topic with which all are familiar. 

2. Have small group discussion in which participants can express personal views. 

IV. Reports 

1. Have group dictated reports, where all will have a prepared topic. 

2. Have a committee-prepared report where all will contribute and one pers(.n will read orally. 

3. Have individual reports where the participant will express himself orally with his chosen 
topic. 

V. Role Playing 

1. Have students take part in a job-situation interview. 

2. Hav* students read aloud or in groups. 

Alonroe C. Neff, Adul t Basic Education Setr. inar Guide (dhuago, Ediuat'onal Opportunities 
Project. 1966), p. 68. 

^A Guide for Teacher Irainers in . \dult Basic Education , op. (it.. ( hapter 111, pp, 35, 37. 40. 
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Languap^e 



Language is a communicalion skill. Communu aling is iransnnllini; jnd ro((M\iiig. In <xdvi for 
adult students to communicate effectively, the\ must master certain skills to express their thoughts 
and feelings. Students' capabilities should be so expanded as to develop then abilit\ to obtain 
meaning, follow directions, and to learn the correct usage of words. 

We, as educators, must help students recogni/e their capabilities. The students must be 
motivated; that is, (reate within them t*-^ desire or need for something spec idc, help tlietn to g \ 
self-confidence and persistence. Then goals mav be set and attained and transmuting and reteixing 
made more effective. 

Objectives of the language program are* 

1. Students will use capital letters correctly m all written work. 

2. Students will punctuate all written work (orrectlv. 

3. Students will construct and write correct sentences. 

4. Students will recognize and dev^lop effective paragraphs. 

5. Students will recognize and use the parts of speech. 

6. Students will use the dictionary and reference materials. 

7. Students can group related ideas and arrange them logicall>. 

8. Students can communicate through the mail. 

9. Students can recognize and use good grammar. 
Language Skills 

L Capitalization 

1. Names of persons, pets, initials, and titles 

2. Names of schools, companies, particular places and things 

3. Names of languages, races of people, and nationalities 

4. Names referring to (kxl and the Bible 

5. The first word and all important words in titles of books, stories, poems, and songs 

6. The first word in each direct quotation 

7. Titles (Mother, Father, Doctor, etc.> when used in place of a name 
II. Punctuation 

1. Use of period after statement, command, abbreviations, and initials 

.. Ust of comma after greeting and closing, address, date, in a series, to set ofi 'WeU," 

"Yes,'' and "No" at the beginning of a sentence, in quotations, and between ( lauses tii 

a compound sentence 
3» Use of exclamation mark after an exclamatory sentence 

4. Apostrophe in contrai tions and possessives 

5. Question marks at the end^of questions 

H. Use of quotation marks to show the exact words of the speaker 
7. Use of a hyphen to divide a word at the end of a line 
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8. I se of a ( olon after the salutation of a business letter, in writing time, and introdudns 
a list 
HI. Paragraph 

1. Indeniation 

2. Corred sentence form 
Topu sentence 

1. L'nifKaiion of >eniences 

5. Summar> sentence 

6. Types of para^graphs 

a. Explanation 

b. Desf ription 

c. Narraiion ^ 

d. Conversalion 
IV . Sentence Sense 

1. Types of sentences 

a. Declarative 

b. Imperative 

e . Interrogative 
d. Exclamatory 

2. Structure of a sentence 

a. Simple 

b. (.ompf. ind 

c. (iomplex 

3. Mam parts of sentences - a subject and a predicate 

4. SentciK e patterns 

5. Subvert - \eib agreement 
V. Correct Usage 

1. leach, K am 

2. May. can 

3. look, take, taken 
1. Eat, ate, eaten 

5. Draw, drew, drawn ^ 
fi. Know, knew, known 

7. Give. ga\c, gi\en 

8. Lie. lav. Iain 

9. Rule. r(xle. ridde n 

10. Freeze, fro7e, frozen 

1 1 . (iood, well 
M. (irammar 



1. leach the basK grammar rules lor 

a. shall or will 

b. IS oi am 

, ( . u ho or whom 
d. like or as 
V, dn\ Of no 
Paris of Spcet h 

1 . \ouns 

a. proper and^ or common 

b. abstract or concrete 

c. collet tue 

d. formation of plurals 

e. formation of possessives of singular and plural 

2. Pronouns 

a. personal 

(1) masculine, feminine, neuter 

^2) fust person, second person, third person 

b. indefinite 
Verbs 

a. transitive 

b. intransitive 

c. tense 

4. Mcxlifiers 

a. -Xdjectives 

M) positive, comparative, superlative 

b. Adverbs 

(1) positive, comparative, superlative 

5. Connect ues 

a. preposit ions 

I), conjunctions 
(Correspondence 
1. Wilting a letter 

a. friendU letters 
i n parts of a Utter 

(2) form 

h. business letters 

n> parts oi a letter 

(2> form 
(. invitation 
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n> pans of a leiier 
(2) form 
\. Out lining 

1. Kinds of outlines 

a. sentence 

b. lopic 

2. Forms 

a. for books and essays 

b. for factual newspaper articles 
\I. Reference Skills 

1. Dictionary 

a. Alphabetical arrangement of words 

b. Division into three parts 

(1) front 

(2) back 
(S) middle 

2. Use of encyclopedia 

3. Use of telephone directories 

4. Use of newspaoers 



Spcllinu 



\\(»id stnd\ IS A pan ol ihc wisuik noiial pro^rani ami should he adopted (o wwvi tndivid- 
ual nrt'ds. Pia(M(al hd^n unid lisis need to Ik* t stablislu d with cadi moiip and < ontinnoiis 
( \aluati()n is required. 

l(a(lieis \\\\\ want to woik tow did student independciK e in woid attack as |1 as ^l(at(•I 
skills and lre(|uent use ui tlie leseau li skilK. Ww teat her must so aMau^e the woik that each 
adult IS dealln^ with words that ha\e iiieanniii to him and are within his al)iln\ to niastei. I.niphas 
*-hoiild l)e placed on l^arIlIn^ a nielhcxl ol aitackini; new words and a sense ol respoi,si|)i]ii\ 
ieatnum spellini;. 

OI)te( ines ol the spell 111,1^ pif)i;ram are lor eac h student to Ix' aljle to 

1. spell the words m the siijit-woid :il)Hlar\. 

2. delect inisspellinj^s. 

spell all words rorietlh in written work. 
4. nse the di(tionai\ in ordet to make sure words are sprlK>(l (oneitK, it in doubt. 

3. (oirelat(* readiiii; and Kn^lish skills in oidei to i;ain pioli(i"n(\ in spellini;. 
Spell I n^ Skills 

1. \l)ilit\ to spell words in sight-word \o(al)Hljr\ 
II. Al)ilit\ to spell words that relate to aieas studied 

111. \l)ilit\ to loim plinals l)\ adding s or es and l)> c hanginu xhc lorni of the words 
i\. \l)iht\ to detert misspellings in editnmDwn papeis 
V. Mailt ol spelling all words rorrecth in wiitlen work 
\1. \l)ilit\ to use the dictionar\ skills 
Ml. \l)ilit\ to use s\llal)if ation .kills 

\lll. lA-aining ahhrev lat ions. ( ontrac tions, honionvnis and s\n(Mi\nis in sp^llini; lists 
l\. Droppnm the final e hefore adding ing 

\. l.eainnig i)ronunf lations h\ accented s\Ilaldes and hf)w tf) apph this as j spellmu aid 
\l. \l)ilit\ to make new words from known woids b\ addiim prefixes and suffixes 
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Writing 



Wriiing IS a lool lo use in conimunicalion and tl ii.\ol\t*s Iwo person^ — ilir wntci and ihv 
reader. The adult can grow in wriling through moli\ alioii thai slems Irom his iiKinidiial nileiesi 
and needs. He can Ik» led to understand lhal this medium ol c onniiiinu alioii is mipoilaiil lo hitii 
and determines how well he is understood b\ others. 

(fOod writing, like good speaking, is ihe elleclne < oninuinK alioii of lhoMk;hls and feelings. 
Writing skills are, therefore, tlosel> related and taught with reading skills. 

Objectives of the writing program are for eac h student to he able to 

1. make the transition from manuscript to (ursne. 

2. write legibly in cursive* 

3. write the basic strokes in letter formation - straight lines and ciirxcs, 

4. spac . and size letters and v\ ^ds properly. 
Cursive Writing Skills 

1. To understand that the only letters that are realh different in ( ursne are e. I. k. r, s. \, and 

II. Letters shonld be the same relative size 

III. Straight lines should be parallel 

I\. Loop letters should be open, closed letters should bt* dosed 
V. Circles should be closed 

\l. Enough space should be left l^etween letters and extra space between words 



^Adult Basu i:du< ation (Cinc iniiati Piiblu S< hcnds, CiiriiMilMm Knlhtni \o, 'iOO. I%8^ 
l^^lhid. 



M\THKM\n(s 



liisliudion in malhrnulirs should pioxidr llic jdull uiili luiMui d(\ rlopiiuni ot skill*, and 
undersiandinss lo ciubU- ihein lo paflu ipjic in malli rt^laied jriixiiics iiu hiding d^ -Ki-dav In in 
Kmmh-dgf ol llu sc skiMs will cnaDlc one to ( ompcu- in i\\v business oi work-a-dav uoild willi 
jiiipir ccoiipniK rcujrds foi his cfldi:. 

Ohjoci \<s ol ihr Malhrnulit s Prosrani arr lor rj< h siudcni lo be able lo 

1. expand the ineanin,t; and purpose of nuniber<^ and numeuls .nid dexelop ihe real minilK-r 
sy*iieiii. 

2. use old skills and apph neu skills lo meet his needs. 

3. re<ogni7e and use mathemaius \o(abular>. 

4. use aJdilion, snbirarlion, multipliraiion. and dixision wiih Irarlions and decimals. 

5. use ralio and percent in prartieal application to e\er>ilav life. 

6. demonstrate neatness, a<cur«c>, and speed. 

7. apply the concept of taxes, interest and insHr:ince. 

8. plan and budget famih finan< es. 

9. use checking and savings accounts, make loans, and explain S<k lal SecMrit\ benefits. 
10. recognize geometric forms and figures in e\er>da> life. 

I K demonstrate skills in working with measurement, including linear, area, \olume. and the 

netri< system. 
12. interpret and construct graphs. 

l.H. demonstrate mathematics as a \*a> of thinking, not nst a means to an end. 
Mathematu s Skills 

I. Numeration S>steni 

1. llistor> of number s>stem 

2. introduction to bases other than 10 

3. Binar\ s\stem 

I. liase 10 and place \aliie through nine places 
5. Rrading and writing niinu'rals fmine places 
b. Disttagiiish In tween c aidinal and ordinal nnmlx-rs 

7. Distinguish l>etwc en nunil)ers and numerals 

8. Ro.,ndiiig lUimfxTs 

9. Pericxis in niimln'r*. 

10. Roiii;.n numerals ^ * 



11. F undjnK'fiials 

1 . \cidilion 

a. Re\ic\\ of basic fundamenials 

b. ( olumn addiiion - six addends - fi\e place numbers 
f. Checking ihe sum 

2. SiiblrariKm 

a. Re\ lew of basic fundamenials 

b. .Subtraction of fi\e-place numbers. in\ol\ing re^roupinK and zeros 

c. Cheeking tfie difference 

3. Multiplication 

a. Review basic fundamentals 

b. Two-place multiplicand, twoplace multiplier 

c. Two-place multiplicand; two-place multiplier, witli carryin); 

d. Itiree-place multiplicand; two-place multiplier witfi carrying 

e. rtiree-place multiplicand, tliree-place multiplier 

f . ClieckinK tfie product 

4. Division 

Review basic fundamentals 
1). One-place dixisors 
c. Two-place divisors 
d- Tse of zero in quotient 

e. Zetos at end of quotient 

f . Remainders in quotient 
R. ClieckinK ttie quotient 

T). Averages 
III. Fractions 

1. Meaning 

2. Kquualents 

Reduc ing to lowest terms 
4. Least common denominator 

3. Kinds of frac lions 
a. Proper 

h. Improper 
c. Mixed 

f>. (lhaiiging improper frac lions to mixed 
7. \ddiii(m 

a. I. ike dencmiinaiors 

b. Tnlike clemmiinaiors 

c. Ufiole ntmitxr ami a fraction 
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I. 



I. 

iK 

7. 
H. 



(1. Wliolt' ininilx r .iixl j mixed nunilKT 

c. Iwo o[ more niixrd nunilxTs willi like driioiiiinjioi s 

t. Iwooi nuHc mixed iiundx'fs \miIi liiilike denoniiP.alors 

SuhiKH Moil 

a. Like (ieiioniinaiors 

I). I nlike deiioniiiiaiors 

c. Mixed iiiinil)ers willi like (ieiioniin.iloi s 

d. Whole ininilK'i ironi j mixed iiunil)er 

e. Mixed nunilK'r ir()m j wliole nuiiil)er 

f . 1 rj( lion frcmi a mixed niiml)er willi like denoiiniiaiors 
ft. Mixed iiniiil)ers wiili unlike dent)niiiiaU)rs 

h. Mixed immlx^rs wiih unlike denoniiiialois in\ol\in^ reKroiipiii^ 

I. Mixed numl)ers when equi\alerit fractions niusi l)e foniid for l)olli frac lions 

J. Mixed numbers in\<>l\in^ (>qui\alent fraclions lo*^ both iiuml)ers as well as re^r<mpiii;;r 

Mnlliplic alion 

a. Whole numbers and fraclions 

b. \\hol(» numbers and mixed iiunil)ers 
( . F rac lions \ ft ac lions 

d. Mixed nunibeis and fraclions 
l)i\ isioii 

a. r.xplain rule iri\erl lhedi\isor and ninllipK 

b. Whole iiunilK'i l)V a proper Irarliop 
(. Whole nunilK-r bv j niix<^-d iiunil>ei 

d. Frt)per fraclioii bv a \.liole nnnil)er 

e. Mixed iinnil)er bv a \\lu)le numl)er 

f . Proper fiai lion by a proper fratlioii 
^, Mixed nuiiil)er l)v a fraction 

h. Mixed nunilK'r l)y a mixed numlx'r 
( inials 

Relation to whole numl>crs 

RelalH)n between common fractions and dec imal Iracticnis 
a. Change frac lion to dec inial 
I). (ihaii>;c* dec inial to fraction 
Kflec I ol zero 
Mixed dec niial nuineials 
\ddilioii 
Sul)lia( lion 
Miilliplu alioii 
ision 
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1 . \l( aninu 

2. R( !.iii(>ns|iip ol iH'rt (Mita;;t' t(» liac tu)ns and dec iniaN 
^. ( lMni;c prr(cn|s to decimals and fractions 

i. Pcic cm as a lano 

> Pcrtcni (»nc* number is ol anolluM 

Perc enis larger limn 100 
7. Find a nuinlKr of uliicli a percent is i^i\en 
Fere enl ol a nuinbei 
rraclional peiccnt ol a number 
\L I qunalent Measurenienis 

1 . Linear 

2. \^el^ht 
I.ic^uid 

1. [)r% 
1 1 me 

1 einf>eratiire 
/. Perimeier. c irc umferenc e. diameter, radius 
^. Square measure 
^. ( nine measuie 

10. Wood nic asure 

11. \ olu^ ie 

12. Vld ini; and subtrac iiii^ mixed measurements 
\ 11. (ic on)"tr\ 

I. Perinietei 

a. R tangle 

I). Scjuaie 

c . ( .IK le 

(1. Irianv;le 
J. \iea 

a. Rec taiii;le 

I). Scjuaie 

( . ( ,nc le 

d. 1 1 tatiule 

\'c)li'me 
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<i. ( It Ik 
I), itnu 
i , ( \ hncltM 
I. ( ii( umlcrt'iK (' 

R('c()^nl/ln,^ ,)()ints. liiu's, and planes 
Rclationslnp hctwten lint-, and planes 
\ 111. Inte iprt't uia|)hs 

1. ( rr( ic 

2. lim 
Bar 

t. Pi( ture 
I\. \1('lri( S\si('m 

1. (.oninioiilx u«s('d units 

a. \U't(M 

b. (.entinietcr 
( . l iter 

(I. Kilogram 

2. hnslish-Metru equnaients 

'5. Wide use ol Metric svsteni in oiher countries 
\. Set IheofN 

1 . Inleise( tion 

2, I nion 

\l. Structure oi real number 

1 . Count Ml t; nunil)ers 

2. Whole nnnil)eis 

3. Rational nuni!)ers 
1. Iiites;eis 

3. biatKMial nuititx rs 

b, R( al nmiilKMs 

7. Fioperties 

I iiiulanientai Matlieinat k s 

1. ^ oiimiission 

2. l)is( omit 

!L hu lease ami dec rease 
1. I axes 
T). Interest 
b. Insiuanc e 

7, (ledi! and installment l)uvinK 
I iiK linanc ( • 
.1. I)iidi;el 
1). lo.:ns 

( . ( h( ( kuii; .H ( ounts 
(1. sa\ ini;s a( counts 
e. s()( lal si'i unt\ 
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Moncv svstcm • < ountiiii;, nion^'v cqiinalcnts 

10. Iincshncnts 

1 1. \lilcai;<^ and rate ol spet d 
abularv 

1. I crriis ol fractions 

2. Cane c Mat ion 
M. Unvn 

4. Terms of measurement 

5. Bud^fting \ocabuIary 
Credit \ocabulary 

7. Taxes vocabulary 

8. Insurance xorabulary 

9. Investment vocabulary 

10. Financial institutions vocabulary 

1 i. Terms of addition, subtraction, multiplication. di\isioii, and percentage problems 



SOCIAL STl DIES 



Sonal sludus ai ihe iniermediaie le\el is a coniinuaiion of thai laushl ai ihe 0 - :\ 
howeiti ai ihis le\el more indi\idual work can be done due lo ihe fad thai readme? skills aie iiol 
as limiled as ihose of 0 - 3 le\el. 

Basu de\iaiion of social studies for social studies 4 - 8 from 0 - 3 is in seledioii ol 
maierials for students' use. 

Objectives of the Social studies program are for tfie student to be able to 

1. explain important historical events in our national history. 

2. identifv outstanding people who have contributed to our national history. 

3. appl> principles of Democracy. 

4. use current e\ents. 

5. explain the organization, structure, and function of all levels of government. 

6. accept responsibilities of citizenship. 

7. demonstrate that societal living demands are in accordance with established rules and 
social controls. 

8. use skills, attitudes, and understandings essential to be a contributing citizen. 
Social Studies Skills 

I. Citizenship 

1. See skills outlined in Grades 1 - 3, Skills Section 
II- Government 

I- See skills outlined in Grades I - 3 Skills Section 

2. Types of world government 

a. Democracy 

b. Socialism 

c. Communism 

d. Fascism 

e. Capitalism 

f. etc. 

3. Federal programs 

a. College loan program 

b. Head Start 

c. Work-Study program 

d. Manpower Development Training Act 

e. Neighborhood Youth Corps 

f . Americanization classes 
g- etc. 

III. Man's Standard of I. i\ing 
I. Famil> life 

a. See Areas of Instruction, pp. I 



'J. 0< ( ufMiional (diK alioii 

a. S< < Xicas ol IiisirtK lion, pp. \j 
i (ni^-unu i nhu alion 
a. Stc \reas ol liisirutlion, pp. 20 
\. Personal Inipnn cmeni and Dcielopmrni 
a. Scv \r(as ol Insiruciion. pp. [\\ 
I\ . Amcru an Ilisior\ 

1. I)is((n< i\ ami tAploraiion of Amcru a 

2. (,oIonia! p<'ri<xi 

War ffir Independcm r 
I. I niuui SlaUs as a neu nalion 

3. The e\paifdin^ nalion 
\hv ( Mil Wai 

7. I)e\( lopineni of the I'niied Slaies a leading world nalion 

8. Naiional and slaie holidays 
\ . Louisiana flisior) 

1 . I anions people 

2. Pr(KllRlS 

liuiiisirv 

4. Poinis of hisiorical and cullural inieresi 

3. Iinpotiani liisiornal evenis and concepts 
\ 1. (»eoi;rapli\ 

I. fieosrapliKal sections of the I niied Slaies 
a. Noriheasi 
I). Souihea.^i 
I . South 

d. U(s| 

e. Souih'AesI 

f. Northwest 

2. (»eoRraphi( al factors 
a. Oc i upations 
1). r.fonomK le\els 
f. Housing 
d. Kec leation 
<*. 1 rans})ortation 
Direc tions 
a. North 
I). South 



( . KasI 
(I. Ucsl 
v, Ip 
I . I)ou n 
I. Maps and globes 

a. Kinds 

(\) Ph\si(al 
(2) Poliiiral 

b. Scale 

r. LcRcnd*; 
d. Road maps 
(*. Boundary lines 
Waters 

a. 0(eans 

b. Seas 

c . Lakes 

d. Rivers 
^. Lands 

a. (iounlries 

b. Com in en Is ^ 

c. Plains 

d. Mountains 

e. Plateaus 
i . Islands 

7. Major i ities of the world 

8. (tlobal terms and measures 

a. Longitude 

b. Latitude 
( . Equator 

d. (continental divide 

e. Time zones 

9. Climate 

a. Comparison and contrast 

b. Fffet t of geography on climate 
ML Current K vents 

L National 
2. International 

State 
L Loral 
5. Significance 
(). Sourc es 



\ workiiii; kn(>ulr(i>;c- cil sc u rn c in e sse niijl to i)ptidlc vWn icniK jiul rll< ( m ihi*^ 

Iii4;lil\ l« ( liiiolo^K jl am-. In oidci U) niidci^land his rn\ lumim ni. j simlciil iiiuni U tjiiiiliar uilli 
(dUin M K iiiiIk ((iiuciiK. I he- M i( n« c pi«)«ram in jdull cdiu alioii *shnuld. lliercloic. pro\ idr ilic 
^^liidcnl *..( u IK*- inUnnuium relalcd lo cxcrxdax appluation. 

OhjcfiixcN ol fhc S( i( n(( FroKraiii are (cm the Miidcnis lo In- able lo 

L i(iciinl\ Imsu UhhI ^r()upN m cinici lo mainiain ^o^K^ iiiiii iiniii. 

2. plan kilanccd nicaU. 

rrlaic ihi* neccNNUx of c«»rn-(l c Iiemi( al ( ombinalions lor l)od\ niaiiiK-iianf 
L ul(iinf\ \aiioiiN pans of ihc bod\ and knou iheir function*^. 

3. i( (onni/c and eliminaK luallb hazards in ihe honit-. 

lo( al«- and nsv lif-allli M r\i<t N available in llie < (mmiunil\. 

7. id('niif\ and iircxrni dt < id« iit Nourc cs. 

8. u*hc fir^t-aid l( ( hiiKjin s. 

9. idcnlif\ iiaUnal phcncMmna and lb< ir cllcrlN upon man and «n\ ironnicnl. 
10. UM- basu la( K tA s( ien< c. 

IL explain uniicr^^c and iis cff<-< i*s u|>oii man. 
12. explain wcailu-r aixl iK cfffu is. 

appl\ know k'd^c toward undcr*HiandiiiK carili s<ien<e. 
S( ien< c Skills - 
I. Health 

1. S('<- skills onilnu'd in (.radt^^ 1 - ^ Skills Sec lion 

2. Kun( lions of Iniiiun lKK!^ 

a. niafor ori^an*^ 

b. maUiiiK lions 

^. lhallh sorM( f*H axailabU- 
1. Fofxl maicrials and n^^f 

a. ('.ail>oh\drau**^ 

b. Prou-iiis 
< . Minerals 
d. Vilamin*^ 

c. l ais 

5. Pcri4idi( ( hf( k-ups 

a. I iih<'rrnlo*Hi*H 

b. Vcncical disease 
< . (.aiK er 

d. lilcNid ( oniil 
T). Siipersliiioii*H 
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a. Honic rtnudus a^txKi and bad) 

b. ' Old Wives lairs ' 
T. liirth < ini\U)\ 

H. Lllciis ui |(iIm(((i. j1< oboK Jiui iur(oii(s 
11. S.d(l% 

I. Sec skills oullincs m f.radcs I . .1 Skills S<'( lion 
2. hiM ( I jiid ii piilc bj7ards 

.1. ll( r 

b. iniisquilfK's 

i . snake*; 

d. spiders 

e. luks 

\^f^^ iiii; s.ileU 

a. Sii;iis 

^ I * rei;iilali)r% sii^ns 
< 1^) uaiiiinu smns 
roiiie markers 
' 1» ( oiislruc lion and mainicnanre 

b. Le^al reRiilalions 
r. Iraffu reiniialic^ns 

I. Latesi firsl-aid lecbniques and rules 
ML Mailer 

I. Liquids 
'J. Vdlds 
.1. (.as 
L Properiies 
^. Klemenis 
ft/ ( omixMind^ 

1 . Mide( ufes 

H. \ionis 
l\ ♦ Lnerijx 

L kinds 

2. Moiioii 

I ri< lion 

I. {.ra% il\ 

'k Measiiremeni of |Mn\er 
a. Iii>rse|)fm<-i 
I), walls 
( . kilf»i\ails 
\. Healher 

I. ( oftipaiiMin and < onirasi of 









UasK piiiK \p\i'^ 




I . S. U( ath< 1 Kurrju 




( ioiuis 




Wind 


fi. 


\ii iHt ssiirt- 




lliimidii^ 


M. 


1 cniiH'i jiurt' 




Pn « i|iiij|ion 


10. 


Ucaihci maps 


II 


\W jlh< r insiiufiK nis 


1. F.jrih S( it'iuo 


1. 


Ljrih fcHnijiion 




.1. R(Hk^ 




< 1 • kinds 




Sin\ 




( 1 « kinds 


»» 


Kiusion 




Toss I Is 


1. 


Mountains 




a. Fornialum 




Lj\<-rs uf earlh 




Vole aiioi's 




Kanhquakrs 


H. 


Minerals 


1. Kh 


( It u ii\ 


1. 


I ( rniinoIf>i;\ 


*} 


Fosiii\c c liar^c 




NfKali% (• ( har^r 


1. M«irliiiu-s 


I. 


I.t\rr 




ln( linrd plane 




Pnllty 


1. 


\\\ivv\ and axlt- 


*>. 


Ur(li;( 


fi. 


Si rt'\\ 


. IMaiiis in F.\<r\(1a% Lift* 


I. 


Helpful plants 


•1 


Harmful plants 



Kdihlf plants 
I. Materials made froi:i plants 
Fiuit and seed bc^anns plants 
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\. I ni\riNf 

1. Viljr S\N|i n' 

2. C <MIN|| ]] Jliolls 

Sun 

a. Rcljiioiisliip III I pKnii Is 
I>. liii|MHljnM tii Niin III hfi 
( . Rrljli(iiiNlii|) II, M'jMiiis 
I. WiHm 

J. lAiCi I t||>l>|| lull N 

\I. (.onscri jiiim jnd Kii\ iiimn:< nijl Xuarciu ss 

Basu lo anv ;,duli aim jium |.r.n:rani w ilu- kiKmledsf and undc isumiiim nrodt d m jid 
adull siudciiK in hvi imn .i^^au i.i ih. loul rnx iiomm ni in Urm^ <4 iun^iUMum ol ih< naiuiji 
and human rcs.^in rs of il„. „,|,im. Vakini; aduli .iiidc^is au.ir of ^hc omdilions and xhc m td 
Un eniinHinM nial c.miiol m idrd in.nit diaU U lu aid in < <mliolI,nu adull ac lu,i,r. .,i lumn . ai 
uc»k. or at pla>. Kiei>o« m lli.s <oum!ix musi bt- uiu n ifu kn.n>Irdi;e nnticd i.Monind ,KdIni,nn 
and make iliis uorld liiablr, 

L Kflr< K ol f on-.rivaliiin on maiiV dail> lifi and nalional a om,m% 
2. Kff< < IS of ihi ucjrid f.Kid i^oblrm on ih* I niud Siairs ami in Loui*.iana 
X Adianiauc. and di.advania^rs of msv, iindcs - and ih< viU i i. o,. Irmiaii lilr mm and iii 
ihr fuiiirc 

I. Ualt-r IS a n nt nabU* rc soum c bul om for uliuh. iri main are as of ihi ui«ld. ih<- ikmaiKf 

IS far scaler lhan ihc suppl> 
Ti. Ih'U i ling ami |}r< \eniini; t^osion rauM-d I>\ uaii r 
fi. Imiioriamc of \\w fmrsi indiisir\ lo Louisiana 
/. Ihr "muliiplr usr' < im< rpi of i|ii- forcsi indiiHir> 
8. Kcononiu \alnr of uildlifc in l.oua^Hiaiia 

^. Rubs ami irr^iilalioiw inipIi ni< i!Uil b^ bnal. Mai. . ami federal uildlifr and fisIu-,„.^ 
aKciic ICS 

10. Ar*Hih<iM and < ibii il \.ilm s of nainii- 

1 1. L.Kal. .lal. . ami nalional akviu ir. ihai .an .upplx nial. riaU and ^iir umdamr lo 
iii<ii\ iiliuU 

12. I»isiiimiiisliiiu> Ikiw, rn ».i r\ jiion jni\ < ohm r\alion 

li. Fli%si< jl. S.K ijl. ..ml . moiional inobUnis «hi< li . xwi m ihc inl>;iii iioiinK iii 
14. I'olhMion |H..l,l. m. ... ,h.- an a. nl an. land, ua,.-, ami .....s,- and ilu r(fr« i ..n lu.roai. ami 
<Hlirr nainral rr*Homirs m LoiiUiana 

r>. Fans ami implu alions rruafdinj: ilir proldc m of |KppiiIaiioii 

lb. Imp#»fiani r of ihr |)«-irob iini iiidus|i\ lo !,oui*.iana 

I/. Shrimp and o\sii I imbiMr\ in Louisiana 

IH. Rapid drier 11*1 a I ion of ihr rn\ironinrni 
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(Jass£s. Alion. III. Allon (.onimuniiv I nil Sfhw.l (.«mimiii<f. IWi'.-d*;. 

^ ?»th«iols. Aduli Basif Edufaiion . ( iiirinilnm Bi,||,.|iii \u. (iOO. 1),mv i 

C.cmiinuinK Kduraii<jii. 1968. 

\\PS\H. A (.uidf foi It afher Trainers in Aduli Basic Hdufali«.n . Uj-shiniiioi;. . N\|»s\| 
1966. 
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PRKF \( I 



I. L\\(.l \ ARIS 



Ilk* ua> a man thinks uill prohabU alwavs hv oiw of lh<- i^rcaicsi ni\stt'ius aboiii Iihii. In 
spiu- <if all ihe uork in exptrimenlal ps\f Iioh,i;\ m n << in \( ars. u< jrr nhH on ilu lionlu i. a*- 
far as our knouI< d>?«' sot s, ahoui ihc working of a man'*s mind, (k rard Manlr\ llopkin*^. a I?*ili 
trniur> tnRlish pf>ei. oner umu . The mind has immniam*..* h\ ^^huU \w iik ani lhat nic n*N niimK 
\Mxk in man> ua>s. some of uhuh are so de\ n.us cimph \ as to Ik fii^hu nuii;. M.in ?IM^ In 
a Ui-d in ihe iMnd. " said Pascal, hul at kasi he is a llunkini' r< c d/ Man s c apa< ilx in ihink i*. 
one of his niaj<jr adornments, delis;hl in our ideas. 

Of course ue viani lo express our ideas lo oilk^r*.: inde< d we ihuni . if our unrhl in io 
<ominue. If (onimunicalion of ideas fall, nothing is p*,ssil,|f . and \kv ai;ain In puiiiiii\rN. (hn 
ideas must find iheir iva> inio Ians:uase-f iear. orderI>. i iUdxw Ianuiias;e-in oidrr thai u< ainl 
others can acl on oui ideas. 

To lie able lo make a romplele slalemeni in ihr huiRuaur xshnh anvonr can fnlh midersiaiul 
and lo know whciher or noi he ran accepi ii. is undonbiedh ihr mc«si ix,n,ii\(» ua^ lo kmnx ihal ihr 
ide a was conveyed. Hhen we *.ay in heuildermeni. * I knou ixhai I wani lo sa>. bui I < an i rxprc n*. 
It or iliis may Ije ihe wionsuord/' we are probably deludinn onrsehcN. Hinu lu ^. inipu NsioiiN. 
sensations, RUesses. all movnij; around in profusion and * haos in oni minds, aic miNiak^ n for 
ihouRht and kiiowb dge. If ive are able lo compose ihe ihonjiil-ihal in. m p!a< * th* uouIn i orn < t| , 
logelhcr-ihen we ban- iM gun lo conimunw ale. 

The puriKise of ihis unii is for ihe teacher to enq)hasi7.e and assisi tin aduli ^mdeniN in oral 
and iMiitcn c omniunn anon so lhal he nia> lake his place in hi*. *.lHlel^ wiihoiii language flaw*.. 
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Ri dflini; 



R.-jdin« IS „„, ,„„si ,.i,i,<,rtdni , (in, .it k.iuI skiil. In o„l,-, (o, jn iii.in id.,.,! u, l,n„t.,„i 
dd<-quat( Is ,n (.u, s,K „ tN 1„ nuisi 1„. ,„ j,i h,u,wl tli, bjs,, . ...l,,,^ ..k.ils ,h^, |u|),d ,ii 
the clcmcntjiv -^Lid-s. Uiih .he dmouni ol u mUuk nut.,,.,1^ l„ „k ,„,nud .l.„h ,„„ ,„ust d, v,l„p 
MH-hI j„d ,on,|.r< !,r„s,„„ „, ,,,,1,., to kc p dl)r,-.,st v.itli tl,.- r..,d„m d. n,..„„s „| ,1,,. „„„.,. 

Xdults n.-. d I., Ix-, .,,,1, „ jd, rs ol il„- !,, st l,tc,dt,u, . It ,|„. „ s,,ons,|„l,t% ol il,,- .„|„|| 
leach.T to j,q„j,„i tl.,- st„d( „t u„h z'xx] l,l<,.,in„ . \,.t „„h >lK,.,Id ,h, M„d< „i 1., < o„„- 
dcq„a,ni,^ tMlh the Ix st ,n ur,t,n<s In.t l„ sl„.ul,l i, .„„ M,n„- „1 th. .,..fts tlu. ih, u,,trt „s, s 
in hi.s works. 

Aiiotlicf kind ol iCKhn^ the jdult lucds ,s tli. u adins^ ix itJiinm t(. Ins i n|Mtioiial need.. 
Hr lurihci nreds to W i<mr an Hliru iu ic.der ol ilu- u Iikious htciturc .nd Ic.in uIh u- .nd Iwm 
lo stai( h ff>r r( hih d nialciials. 

All of Ihc adnll'.s redding need noi hv ol a stnoiis natiin-. Ilicrc arc th( Iv^hui litcranirc- 
sut h as fashion nia>;a/in( s, (omus, lu uspapcr ariK h s and the like . 

Finallv, u,sh for i\u adiili rcadf t on the Inuli m lc>cl to lu( omc acquainted uith 
the nianv lv,,(.^, of Ircc and im xprn.sue matoMaU axailahlo to him s«( h as ^(n nnmrntal huik tins. 
materials from pnblu lihiai k s and lH>okmohil(. scrvurs in most < <,mmunit ics. 

Ihe objectives of tht H ading program are stated in Ix hax uHal terms of the adnit stmh nt so 
lhat he shall Ik- able to. 

f. identifx his oun level, strengths and weakness* s, i,v ihe nsr o\ standaidi/ed tests. 

2. displav meater ( omprehensnm skills. 

3. express the need for readinu loi eniovnient and appr< « lation 
L read more rapid Iv, 

X nsf more fiim tnmal tc adin^i skills. 

6. niiU/e the libiarv aiwl otiiei lesomres lo iheir lnll<st exteni. 

7. ouiline or«ani/ational pnxc dures. 

8. use !(•( aniqnes m u(nd re( o^nltIO^ and u(»rd attac k. 

9. select appropnaie title Im a pas.sa^c 

10. interpret readme: "Uten.ils m liieraime n.af liemaiu s. M,Mal studies, and Miem 
Reading Skills 

I. Comprehension 

1. Interpreting suhheadnms and othei dev k < s 

2. InlerpretniK atid appre< laling limualne lansua^e 
a. Separatinj; fan li(,ni lantasv 

h. Re(oi;ni/inK similes, metaphors, hvp( rhol( s, |H rsonili( atwin. etc . 
i . Idem »l\ ins < < 1j idnmis 

d. Distinjiuishini; between iiural and liunrative lan^nase 
Readuij;; m terms ol dillu iili\ oi inalenal 



4. Inlerpreiin>; roadint; s\nib(*ls 

a. R< (osni7int? quotJiion marks and \\i. \f purpose 

b. Distinsuishmi; turn iioii ol dash, srmif olon. and romnia 

c. InierprciinK footnoles and olhri noialional forms 
3. Reading tor 

a. I>ciails 

b. Follouinji; dm i lions | 
< . Sequence ot e\enis 

d. Main ideas 

e. Location ol inlormjiion 

f . Remembering in depth 

g. Understanding ol writer's plan of attack 

(y* Dra \ing conclusions, generalising, and impU ing meamn^s 

a. Finding solution to problem in stor> 

b. IdentifMiig rause-aiid-efferi relaiionsliip 

c. Suggesting setting for story 

d. Explaining feelings ol character in \ariouK nrrumstanees 

e. Making inferences from picture and title before reading 

f . Predicting outcome and substantiate reasoning 
. g. Grasping fac tors which motivate charac ters 

h. Understanding characterization 

i . Understanding writer's plan of attack 
7. E\aluating cri« calh 

a. Re<ognizing satire 

b. Recognizing author's use of symbolism 

c. Recognizing point ot Mew when not dire< tly stated 

d. Comparing work of authors and evaluate iii terms of style of writing, c haraclerizaiion, 
etc. 

II. Reading for enjoyment ami appreciation 

III. In' reasing reading s|>eed 

1. Reading of a sele* tion w.ihout going hack o\er words and sentences 

2. Reading without \fHalization and finger pointing 

3. Skipping known mateiial when reading a selection 

4. Reading by phrases 

T). Doing first reading at a sp^ed which is slightiv faster than normal reading speed 

IV. Improving word recognition In acquisition of new word recognition skills and the leuew 
ol techniques alread\ learned 

I. .Analyzing words phonetically l>> knowledge of 
a. Initial consonants 
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I). Final { onsonanls 
( . MHial ( on^-o Hants 
d. Blends 

Short anti lon^ xowcls 
f. Vov.ols niodifud b\ consonants 
R. Other \o\\( l sounds 
h. ('onsonant di.maphs 
1 . \ owrl diuiaphs 
J . Diphthongs 
Iv. Silent IctttMs 
2. Strurtural anahsis 

a. Dniding words into s\llables usins s>liabi( ation principles 

b. Reco^ni/ini^ root words 

c. I'sins suffixes and prefixes 

d. Recosni/ins ronipounds and c ontraciions 

e. Re(ognizins pronunt lation and nieanins of word ( hanges 
V. Vocabular\ 

1. losing unabiidged and abridged dicrionar> 

2. Selecting meanings that fit context 

3. Trat ing etymology of words 

4. Recognizing synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms 
T). Using dictionaries of synonyms and antonyms 

6. Using multiforms ol words 

7. I sing precise terms 

8. Describuig ac ( iirately using color, motxl. and ar tion woids 
VI. Library skills 

1. Using ard ( atalogue 

a. Recognizing main i\pes of t ards (author, title, subiec t) 

b. Recognizing (ross-reference, analytu , and leference tards 

I. Using call number, arranging of card-catalc^ drawers, use of outside labels, guide 

taids, and interpret nig information on catalog cards 
d. Using cross-reference to audiovisual materials 

c. Locating and using reference sources such as xertical file, dims, loops, filmstrips, 
tapes, and lecordings. 

2. Using Dewey Dec imal Svstem tn locating materials 
Locating and nsiiig reterenc e sonrc es sue h as 

a. Vocational relerence books 

b. World Almanac 

(. Reader's (iuide to Perirxfuai Literature 
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(I. Inioimation Fit as( \linanat 

( . Uho s Who in Xmcru an Lileraluu- 

I . Relcrciuc l)(K)ks on lueraluu'. auiliois. lamous mm t \i . 
i; I lo'iai u's 
li. \au \( h^pcciia^ 
\. Mdknn; l)il)Iio^raph\ and undcisidiid use 
Ml. i)( \f lopiim lun( iiona! irading skills 

1. R(M(iirn; lu'uspapt r and und('IslandlIl^ toimai 
a. I'roni pai;t' - inaior ne\\s lUnis 

!). r.dilorials 

( . Lcllers (o ihc l.ditor 

d, ( lassilit'd 

('. Spoi Is Sc( iu)ii 

t . (x>nii< s 

S. I inannal 

h. I ('1('\ isioii 

1. Deaths 

2. Readmit; s!,;;iis 

'5. Readmit; and (oniplelins vaiious fomis 

I. Riadmg and lollouins direciions lor simple (asks 

!:\ahlallIl^ and tonipaiins (onsunier piodurls b\ (aieiiilK leading laheU 
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LtsteniiiK 



Lisu ninu IS ifir fust dm^ion of (onmimiK alion tfur wc .uc exposed i,» am\ the niosr 
duinuh U> (lexelop and nusie,. Manx Mudents ate handuapped becauM ol inadequate hsie.nnu 
skills. ih( student must iearn ho\^ to lislen and uhat to listen loi in sprcdn instances. 
Sliideiits must Icain the ddtereme between meie heaiin.i; and listtMiinu \Mih ihe mnid. 

Ih( Uhaxioral ob]C( ues ol ihe listening pmniain are lor the siudeni to be abU to 
1. pia( ti( e the skills of elle( ti\e lisienim;. 
2 use th( skills in daiU piactual appluation. 

utih/e a jK>siti\e attitude t{mard ihe basu skills masteied. 
4. relate the luh leuaids of dai]> actiMiies ihrou^^i eftcctiNe and (onlinued usa^t of 
• the '^kllls- 
Listenin^ Skills 

I. l)e\elopinK K^hk! attitudes toward lisienins 
11. Re(()«ni/in.i; similarities and ddfeiences in word sounds 
111. Re( allinj; material to answer spec ifu questions 
1\. Lisieninn lor tl main idea 
\. Re(.'i\inH duet lions and messages accurateh 
VI. i:\aluatin« radio and telex ision programs 
\11. laking m)ies elle( ti\el\ during lectures 
Mil. I ollowmg sequences in logical older. 



speaking 

Someone omc said ihaf a man's lanRuage shous mosi of hini, so spt-ak so I ( jn scv \on. 
^ou ma> add ihe follouing slalemeni Lisienins and speakins ma\ he (oiu laird iodr\i'»op 
some of I he skills. 

The lxha\ioral objertnes of ihe speaking program are for ihe siudenl lo he able lo 

1. use Ihe arl of speaking informalh on a lopic b\ using c omplele seiilc iurs and sinking 
lo ihe main subject. 

2. to express self-confidence in speaking. 

3. lo demonstrate ihe ail of exchanging ideas uilh othei people. 

4. speak more grammatically correct. 
Speaking Skills 

I. Conversation 

1. Selecting a topic 

2. Contributing ideas to the topic 

3. Remaining on the topic 

4. Slating ideas brielly and concisely 

5. Communicating with different groups of people and difJerent se\. 
II. Group discussion 

1. Finding and selecting topics of interest to you and other people 

2. Distinguishing facts from opinions 

3. Quoting from aulhonlalive sources 

4. Local, state and national issues 

ill. Directions, announcements and messages 

1. Giving direr 'ons c learly and accurately 

2. Stating a coming eveni, giving all relevant information pertainmg lo the e\enl 

3. Receiving messages and giving messages clearly 

4. Modulating the voice on the telephone 

IV. Oral book report 

1. Giving the main purpose of the book 

2. Comparing the vvoik with other materials ol a similar nature 

3. Making report clear and interesting 

V. Storytelling 

1. Following a logical order 

2. Varying sentence structure 

3. Making personal adjustments to suit or fii the mood o< the siorv 

4. Making the ending emphatic 
M. Interiiew / 

1. lntr(xinctfon 

2. Stating clearK the purpose of the inter\ie\v 

3. Stating qualifications accurately and (onfidenih 

4. Being courteous during the inter\iew 
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Piopci siii(i\ <ii \hr Kn^li-^h laimua^c should irsuh m iIk rxcniiMl iiu^sK mmu oI n^s pio|)( 
use in oral <iii(i wiilicn ( oninuinu aiiou. 

Ihis miidc shall, ihcrt-toic (iircd iisdl lo ihc^s(- < onimoii loinis u{ ( (immiinK anon as 
used in die Kn^lish lansuavc 

ll IS not iniciidcd hal ihis ^llld(• ^hall he used m a iimd s( nsc ol (ontoinniv hiii laihci. 
ihc namr implies ~.i mnde. 

Ihc ()1)|C( lues and lanmiagc skills are pinposctnlh ^^rIl|(Ml in a ilvwhlv mannci to allow 
adaptation b> indnidnal (rarhcrs into their lespectixe piouiaiiis, 

Ihe boha\ioral ohjectnrs ol Knslish lall^na^e aie loi the simieiu to he able to 

1. use sentence stiurtiire. ( lassitu ation, usa^e. and anahsis. 

2. identit> the \arious parts ol speech and their usa^e in senteiires and paramaphs. 

3. sketch the paraj2;iapli, its requirements and its lomis ol disdosure, 

4. explain composition, its loims, types, and lettei uritins- 
tnglish Language Ski Ms 

K Senteiues 

1. Parts of a sentence 

a. Delinition of a sentence 

b. Subjec t and predic ate 

c. l)iie( { and indirec t objects 

d. Modifiers 

e. C lauses and phrases 

f. C.onnecltxes 

2, CJ is*- UK ation ol sentences 
a, Snnple 

I). C-omp(»und 

( . (-omplex 

(L ( onii)oun(L'( omplex 

Sentences aicoidint; to nse 

a, l)e( laratne 

b, hiipeiati\e 

( , liiterioj>ati\ t 
d. Kx( lamatot \ 
11, Pai ts of spee( h 

1 , Nouns (delniitioii ) 

a. Proper and ( ominoii 

b. Abstract, (oncrete, collecine, ( (mipound 
( . Sinj^ular arKl i>hirals 

(L ( asevs <noininat'\e. ob)e(li\e and po'-scssuc) 



2« Pronouns (definiiion) 

a. Classes (personal, relaii\e. inierrof?aii\e, indefiniie. denionsiiaiive. u flc(li\o ami 
possessive) 

b. Cases (nominative. objecii\e, possessi\e) 

c. Number (sinf^ular. plural) 
3. Verbs (definiiion) 

a. Regular and irregular 

b. Transitive and intransitive 

c. Complements 

(1) Direct object 

(2) Predicate objective 

(3) Predicate nominative 

(4) Predicate adjective 

d. Voice 

(1) Active 

(2) Passive 

e. Mood 

(1) Indicative 

(2) Imperative 

(3) Subjunctive 

f . Tense 

(1) Present 
(2^ Past 

(3) Future 

(4) Perfect tenses 

g. Verbals (infinitive, gerund, and participle) 

h. Principal parts (present, past, past participle) 

i . Agreement of verb and subject 

(1) Rules governing subject verb agreement 

4. Adjectives (definition) 

a. Adjectives used three ways (attributive, appositive, and predicate) 

b. Degrees of adjectives (positive, comparative, superlative) 

5. Adverbs (definition, classes and usage) 

6. Prepositions (definition, classes and usage) 

7. Conjunctions (definition, classes and usage) 
III. Sentence structure and analysis 

1. Parts of a sentence 

a. Phrases (definition, place in a sentence and classes) 

b. Clauses (noun, adjective and adverb) 

2. Sentence form (simple, compound, complex, compound complex) 
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SciHMKt st\l<- (ixiiodu, loose. halaiKcd) ^ 
\. i.ll((it\(iuss 'unitx. lohtrcncf. iinphasis) 
( apitah/alion 

a. Rul< s i;(n( rniiii; < apiiali/ation 

0. Pnm tuation rpni(xl. sc-muolon. colon. <oninu, quotation marks. aposi,op|,<., dash. i U . • 
W . Paiai;iapli 

1. StiiK tore and analvsis 

2. Paianrapli itquin monts /unit\. (olimMuc. and cmpliasis) 

.1. [ ornis ol dis( (,uis(> rexposinon. des( nption, narration, armmitiitation » 
\ . Compr)sition 

1. Forms (topu outline, scnteme outline, and paragraph outline) 

2. Ivpes ol vM.nen (oinposition (fution. biographies, autol)msraphie>, essa>s, p(K'tr>. 
newspaper repijrting. and letters) 

Classes of letters (business and social) 

... Parts ol t!,e business letter (heading, ins.de address, sahitation. l,od>. , .m.pl.nuntan 

c lose and signature) 
b. lOrni ol business letter (block or indented) 
( . Folding th<- letter 

1. Common tvpes of business letters (application, order, iiiquii> and reply, recommendation. 

introduction, claim, adjustment, acknoivledgment and apprecai ion, c ongratulai.on) 
5. Ivpes ol so( lal letters friendship, courtesy, iormality) 
\l. Basic graniniar niles 

1. shaP. will - should, would 

2. I. me 

'^. who IS. who am 
1. who, whom 
T). w ho. w hich 
f). was. were 

7. like, as 

8. veil) number (singular, plural) 

9. \erb liiue (tense) 

10, \eib pan (present, past, present perfe(t). 
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III tin hmli s< hool jii j. tlic amount ol sp-llmu that is taii^t dt p* ik!s laiut iN <mi iht jtl-.tiidi 
ol tlu- fiadur. Ihi' tcafhcr s oun attitiKle toward ^pclliin; »s an impoitant lai toi in d« ft iininini; his 
sfudonts' attitudes and. < onst quenth . how ucll iheN kain to sprll. 

It IS tht tt a( Ik I S r<'sponsibi lit \ lo pit pare spcllnii; lists and « ik oiira^e the student to ke<-p 
his nwn list of spelling uoids. I he tearher should also help the student to betoiiie a nsei ol the 
di(tionai\ to lind the (oirect spelling ol the word encounteied. 

Beha\n)ral obje(ti\es ol the spelling program are for the student to be able to 

1. express a proper attitude loward spelling. 

2. spell fluentK frequently used words. 

use the words frequently in some form of uritinR. 
L recogni/e from a list or context woids tlut aie in(orrectK •«"H'lled. 
Spellln^ Skills 

K I sing the du tionarv 

II. Detec ting misspelled words m editing own pap<Ms 

111. Mastering word-definition anaivsis through use of affix meanings and spellings 
I\ , Tsing word roots and their spellings 
V. Spelling the plurals of words 
Spelling abbreviations 
\'II. Sp( lling ( ontrarlions 
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\l\TllKM\IKs 

Ilir Ix hjMoral lAnvi s ol llic mjllu iiuiic v. piouuni jit ^\mvi\ m lu hjvfiia! U rnK ni ilu 
\duli SmuU'ih 

I Ik- sludrnl slull Ix' able lo 

1. soUc |>rj(iual malhenialu al prolHc nis in e\er\dj\ 

2. explain uiih understanding l\w meaiinm jnd piupose ot iiuinU r^ and ilic dcvt lopim ni i.l 
I he numlxT s\siem. 

3« use J grt aier numbtM of sk»Ils in nialhrmalus. 

4. use a meaningful malhenialu a^ \o<abularv. 

5. use knouledgeabU ihe basic lools ol malhenialu s .u e\er%daN Iile, sinh as addition, 
sublranion, niullipluaiion, dixfsion, measiirenieiils. square roois. jiid inierpietiiig (bans 
and graphs. 

ft. lie an effu ieni consumer and producer in his so( leiy. 

7. demonsiraie effetiively i!,r use of decimal and per ( eni and oiber uj>s of leading and 
wriling fraclioiiai pans relating lo money, iime. and nuasiiremeni. 

8. I oniribuie more eflu ienii\ as a resourt e person lo olheis. 
Maibemalies Skills 

I. Re\ie\v and reinforce the fundamentals 

1. Addiiion 

ii. \Sbole fiuml)ers 

b. i rac lions 

c. Mixed numbers 

d. Dec iinals 

e. Means ol chei king 

2. Subirai tion 

a. \Shole nuinlK'rs 

b. i- 1 anions 

c. I3ecimals 

d. Mixed numbers 

e. Means of c liei king 

3. Muliiplu aiion 

a. VMiole numbers 
I). Krac tion 

c . Mixc^d iiunilxTs 

d. Dec inials 

e. Means of c hec king 
1. Division 

a. \Sli«)le numbers 
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b. Fra( lions 

( . Mi\t d fiunilK*rs 

d. Decimals 

e. Means of checking 
3. Svmbols 

a. Plus 

b. Minus 
r. Times 

d. Division 

e. Equal 

f. Idem leal with 

g. (ongrueni 

h. (ireaier than 
I . Less than 

J. I herefore 
k. Since 
I . Not equal to 
m. Square root, etc. 
11. Reading, writing, and understanding 

1. Larger numerical numbers 

2. Roman numerals 

Nl. Re view and reinforce the fundamentals of 

1. Fractions 

2. Decimals 

3. Per (ents 
IV. Money values 

1. Interest 

a. Simple 

b. Compound 

2. Installment buying 

a. Ciomputing interest on purchases 
(\) Long term 
(a'J homes 
(b) cars 
(2) Short term 

(a) household equipment 
(h) food and clothing 
(lash payment 

4. Credit ( ards 
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*). l*.IMoll (1» (iili tioliv 
«4. So( mI St ( 111 It N 

I). I ( dcu! iiu om( 
( . Stdt<* In( imic i a\ 
(1. ( iiioii dnv^ 
i . R( tircnu nt 
i . instil aiu t 
i I» Life 

llcdiih and Uc idtnt 

0. Net MK onic ( take home pa> > 
a. liudj^ctiiii; 

I). Sa\ lilies plan 
7. SaUs 

a. R( dn( tioiis 

!). Quant it\ puK hases 
( . Qnalit\ mvrt handisc 
V. Ratio and Proportion 
!. Drawing and readiiis 
A. draphs 

b. Charts 

2. Estimate proportion 
a. Si/f 
!). \ olumc 
M. (»('omen\ and ( onstriu hon 

1. (i(*oni(»tri( d(»si^ns 
a. Homes 

h. ( jtics 
( . I arms 
(I. \lis( t'liancoiis 

2. (i(»()metii( terms 

a. Parallel 

b. \erii( al 

( . Ilori/nnial 

d. Peipendu niai 

e. \ni;les 

I . Pel nnelei 

i;. ( IK iimleieiu v 

li. nianielei 

I . Radius (ladiO 



k. Pi 

! . I. nil 

111. R«n 

II. Point 

(>. \rilt\ 

p. ( niistaill. vu . 

His( ( I . mit>rs('( t. ti iaiii;l(' 
(tcoiiu iru tools 
a. ( (inipass 

h. p!oti a( toi 

i. RuU'i 
d. Square 

V. 1 1 lanulcs 

1. Rcxu'W and reinton o tin- tuiidanu ntals of niailu matK al foiimilas 
a. Pfrinictci 
I). Xrca 

( , (.ir( iiniteit^nc c 
d. Volumes 

Review and leiiifoKe luiidamentals ol nlea^u!ellRMlts 

1 . l uiie 

2, l.iiieai 

:\. 1)1% 

L Wrtglit 
S{[uaie 
(); (,ul)i( 

7. Wood 

8, 1 liei nioiiieiei 
Mil. Vlk;el)ia 

I. l.(|uatimis 

J. S\nibnls and sis^ns 

I orniulas 
1. 1' uiidanieiilals 

a. \ddit ion 

I). Sul)tra( lion 

( . ision 

d. Mnltiplu alion 
T). L\poneiii''- 

a. Ne^atne 

I). l^)sit!\e 

( , Si^nil i( ant diuils 



SOdVLMlDlLS 

Objectnes ol ilie Socul Simlics program arc stated in Hcliax loial Ohitdixt-. in it imv ,,1 
tlif student. 

I lie student will he ,\\}\v to 

1. explain hem people li\e. work and i;et alon^ willi oiu' anotliei. 

2. draw a diagram showing the organizational patterns of how people plan work on then 
needs. 

develop an uiiderst andins of their rights and diitit s as t iti/ens on a lo( al. state ami 
national level. 
\, explain the relationship of the pr<xluc er-consunier. 

diagram the political structure of the local, state and lederal government. 
6. utilize the fundamental skills, attitudes and iiiiderstandings whu h are essential to Ix- 
(ontribnting citi/ens in our democratic societv. 
Soc lal Studies Skills 
1. Citizenship 
1- Native horn 

2. Naturalized 

3. Responsibilities 

a. Awareness of local, state and national politi<al issues 

b. Responsibilities and qualifualions oi puhln offuials 

c. Voter registration procedures 

d. Pnbhc dntv 

jurv 
(2^ advisorv 

e. Pride in home-coniniunily. siale-nalion 

4. Privileges 

a. Pnbh( education 

b. Free<lom ol speei h. religion, press. asvienihW 

c. Law <*nfor< <'nieiit and other s<'rvi<es 

d. Life, liberty and th<' pursuit of happiness 

e. (Chanty and charitabh* organizations 

f. Welfare • So< lal Se<uriiv and relireinenl 

g. Right and privilege of voting 
n. (fovertinient 



1. Functions of go\ eminent 

a. Lo(al 

( 1 ) s( hool board 
^2) polu e jur\ 
('^) ( it\ count il 

(4) special appointed (ommittees 

b. State 

(\) (io\eriior 

^2) Represenlatnes 

(3) Congressmen 

(4) Senators 

(5) Judges (local, state, federal) 

c. National 

(1) President 

(2) Congress 

(3) House oi Representatives 
' V, Supieme Court 

2. How supported 

a. Taxes (properlx, sales, income, etc) 

b. Fines 

c. Charges for servues 
Communit) Resources 

1, Isinj^ communitv services and resources 

a. Education 

( 1) day school 

(2) exening school 

(3) trade s( hool 

(4) colleges and unnersities 

b. Kniploynient 

(1) jobphucment centers 

(2) employment agencies 

c. Health 

( 1 ) health units 

(2) ( harity hospitals 

(3) public clinics 

d. Financial 

(1) banks 

(2) finance (ompanies 

e. Pulitual 

f . So( ial agent les 



(1) welfare 

commodities program 
S. Protection 

(1) police 

(2) fire 

2. Lning in the community 

a. Responsibilities as a citizen 

b. Lxercisrng \oting rights and obligations 
Begin and end of rights and privileges of citizens 

4. Respect for law and order 

^. Participation m commu.uty affairs 

a. civic 

b. church 

c. school 
Cultural contributions 

1. Cultural background 

a. Indians 

b. Farly Settlers 

c. Growth of the Nation 

d. F.thnu Groups 

2. Cultural ser\ ices 

a. Museums 

b. Art Centers 

c . Musk Centers 

d. Cnic Centers 

e. Recreational Centers 
Cultural contributions 

a. Ihe Bines 

b. Cooking 

c. Architecture j 

d. Weaving 

e. Boat Making 

f. Agriculture 

4. Cultural communication 

a. Literature 

b. Art 

c. Music 

d. Dram'a 
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\ 1. ( omniunu at ion 

1. Siunilu aiK of moficrn < oniniuiiK ation 

2. I ('le|)h(jiu' 

ti. I dialing 

}). Slalion-lo-Sialiofi 
( . P(^r^()ii-i()-P(^rs()n 
(1. l.nu rmMu \ . ' i( . 

L Oihet i>p<'s of ( omniunicdtion 
a. Radio 
I). Iele\ision 
(. Kt( . 
M- Fiansportation 

I. Ivpcs of transportation 
a. \n 

(1) plant- 

(2) jet 
I). Spat c 

(1) ro(ket 

(2) misMlc 
t. Water 

(\) boating regiiiations (water lanes, insurance. Iiauling. life piestrve: 
(2> dciensne steering 
(S) na\ igation 
«' 1^ safet> 
d. Bus 

(I) tonrs 
^2^ terminals 
('^) fa( ilities 
Iiain 

( I i passenger 
'2> lieigl)! 
f. \iitoni()l)ile 

i\) driMng r( giilations Mi( ense, age, insuranc e, et( .) 

''2^ defensive and offensne drixing 

('^^ traffu (ourtesies 

{ \ ) map leading 

^')^ tiaffu ugiiiations 



< oninuitini; ' wolk, school, etc.) 
^7) n)<\ (ij (»;)ciatini^ aiitoinohilc's 

(icpic'c lation ol aulomohilcs 
(9) ( ai pools 
li. |()!) opporluniiK's 
a. Pil :)i • I i\t*r. an 
1). (.ondiK lot 

c . Bus ope rator 

d. Tiuck and taxi drixcr 
V. Stewardess 

f. Cook 

g. Waiter 

3. Reasons ioi tra\el 
a. li us in ess 
1). Pleasure 
\ II. \nieritan Mistorv 

1. American svmhols 

a. 1 lag 

b. National anthem 

c. Pledge of Allegiance 

d. State song and flower 

2. National holidavs 
^. American heroes 

1. Basic \ineMtan facts pertaining to. 
a. (.olonies 
I). Re\olutionar\ War 
< . Writing of the Constitution 

d. Dedaiation ol Independence 

e. War of 1812 

f . tloiiroe Doc tune 
r Mexic an War 

h. lerritonal Acquisitions 
I . Ci\il War 

I . Spanish- \niei ic an W ar 
k. World War I 
1. World War II 
m. Koiean (.onfltc t 
n. \ let Nam ( onflic I 
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( oniinuni^i nioxt mt'iit 
a. 1 nn v^n VoIm \ 

I). DoilK i( isslK s 

( . I-al)oi ami Indn^li n 
(1. \rnu f! J oi( ('^ 
( . ( uliuu'. S( it'iHc. R('lii;i()n 
I . Ffnlos()ph\ 
\ III. ()( ( npaln '.^ 

1. Bu''dnm (»( t upation^ 

.1. lUuc-pnm^ fr(\iflini;, (li.jwuit;^ 
h. Mca^uH Uu ni^ 
{ . I.^l niia.t'^ 

( I ^ iii.iKM lal^ 

(2> (osl 

2. ( U't i( .il ainl ^(*( n*ia» lal 
a. Wrihni; 

( 1 ) l('tt;'is (p( rsonal, business) 
^2^ icpoil^ 

• '^^ iilini; applu alion loiiii*- 
f n "akmii oHh V notalions. vU . 
I). Readmit 

< n k tteis ipcisonal, hiisincs^. oHuc^ nienjoiandinus ^ 
(2) U'poris 

i .'i ' intciprri ini; wanl-ads 

Hiicrprruns appluation tonus, cK . 
Pr.KtKal (Apn H'lH cs \\ \\\\ oWnv nia( limes 
a. iNpcwnln 
1). Vlfl iiii; \\\M linu'^ 
( . ( asli H'i;is|('i 
d. ( opMiii; niaf liiiics 
1. liu('sni;.ni(>n (>j )()h ,i\aiial)iliti('s \Mihin aica 
a. Pci s(nu« 1 ( on ia( Is 
I). Wani .uls 

( . iMiiploN nu ni scrx h cs 
*)- \pplMnt; lot po•^llu)ns 
a- Pcisonal appcaian( v 
1). Speech 
( . Peisonal'iN 

d. PiMK lualilN 

e. I h(« oni;hness 



I\, (.ardinal Directions . 

1. Re\ie\\ and reiniouc fundamentals of Rlol)es and maps 

a. Directions (east. ;\est. north, south, up. down) 

b. Location 

(1) longitude 

(2) latitude 
(^h equator 

(4) the poles ^north and south) 

c . Time 

(1) time belts 

(2) measurements of time (degrees, minutes, and seconds) 

(3) international date line and prinK* meridian 

d. Specific maps 
(\) weather 
(2) physical 

(3> political (continents, countries, states, counties, cities, towns and villages) 

2. Charts 

a. Locations 

b. Instructions 

c. Comparisons 
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1 lie a( ti\ iiK s f)l s( u IK ( ( aiiiiot \)v !< sUK i( (1 (o (*ne sciu s of si( i»s. Oik vf ,(,nv .nul 
problems \ar\ ami \hv s( hmHiIu nuilKnls ol altatk i;nis! \ .n v \Mifi flu n\. \s (mh- i;(h's ihioimli l.h 
he t-nds tha' lac is arc doi alua\s as ( asils (-stahh'.licd as soiiu Iu Iu nc. S( icnnsts 

bfcii piimai ii\ ( oiu cincd uitli ilic qik'stniii - uiiat ( oiuiuions lia\( In inn bcloic uc ( an a( ( < \n 
sonicniiiii; as tiuc' ! \ lia\(' Ihth \('iv nun li auai( llia( a tad is uiil\ as ichahlc as \hv 
iTiflluxIs used to (i,s( (nn ii/' ( hcckni'^ li\ pot hcscs and diaumu ( (hk lusmns from fat is an somr 
of ihc iTiethrKis lhai s( u niisLs sjiaic unh scxnal otlui ptobb m-soUrrs. Om- lu ^d- lo aitcnipl 
«ain a det'pt'i and luHci uiidcisiandmK f>l \hc woild abon! ilictn. ( unosiu slionid hv aKuiscd m ilu 
niings people sec aiifl Ict l and cxpciicncc as Idc i;ocs on lioni (ia\ lo da\. 

ObjtMtucs (A tlic S(irn(( pioi;iani sialcd in l)clia\roiai (»b|c(!]\('s ui icinis (d th(. students 

1. idcntilv (he basu ioods ami ihcii nnintjonai \alnc and souk o in onici to s( Ice t bwuis 
inr a w cll-babnu cd diet to pioniou i;o(Kl licaltlK 

2. explain tlie analonn and |)h\ siol(ji;\ o| du Imnian bcnU 

nlili/e local, stale and tedciai health ai;en( les and llu ii scixkc^.. 
\. develop and use a s( 'eniifu \0( abulai\ . 

3. (Aplain the (on^erxation ol oui natural lesonKes. 

b. explain the ph\sual laws ol naliiie and appK tiuii tiki is lodaih Ide. 

7. utili/e the ( onlnbuiions ol s( u iu < to man, 

8. explore \o( ational possifjihttes uhit h aie dependt iii njxjn a knoulcdi^e n\ s( lennfu 
( one epts. 

9. explain the iniueise tn relation lo the solai svsteni. 
10. explain the sii;;inl k aiu e ol our naluial sm i oiiiid nii;s , 

1 1. explain the ( auscs and danger ol an, uaiei and land polhiiion. 

12. nse the Inndamental concepts and lelatf (h( in to mallei and elu>l^\. 

13. explain the use ol meen plants as a sonire ol enei^\ foi oihei .>ri;anisnis. 

14. explain tlie kingdom ol animal lile and its lelal loiiship to man. 
1-ile S( ien( e Skills 

K Health 

I- What IS health' 
a. Ph%si(a] 

^ I i ph\si( al liiiu ss 
^2) phv sK a! sti IK tnu (»! the lKHi\ 
i^h iuiK 1 ion ol tile 1k)(I\ 
1). Mental 

' I ) |ieisonalit\ 

^2^ menial illiuss ami (h'\ elopiiit nl 
( . Null iiion 



fli needs loi a balanced diet 
^ii) identifi(ation ol a balanced diet 
^'5) the se\en basK foods 
^4) the lucessitv (or drinking water 
d. Efic(t of 
<1) tobacco 
^2) alcohol 
('^) drugs 
II. Health serxues 

1. Local 

a. Public health nurse 

b. Mental health c liiiic 

c. Alcoholics Anonymous 

2. State 

a. C.hai itv hospitals 

b. Mental hospitals 

c. Tuberculosis hospitals 

d. Veterans hospitals 

3. Federal 

a. United States Public Healtb Service 

b. Bureau of Narcotics 

K Olher Chariiable Agencies 

a. American Red Cross 

b. American Cancer Society 

c . American Heart Association 

d. National Safely Council 
HI, The Plant Kingdom 

1. (Jassiiicalion of plants 

a. \lgae and fungi 

b. Mosses and liverworls 

c . Kerns 

d. The seed plants 

2. Phoiosynthesis 

a, Whalis phoiosynthesis? 
I). Whv IS It important^ 
Struc lure of plants 

a. R<K>ts 

b. Stems 

c. Leaves 
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(i, I luU( IS 

( . St t (is 
1\ . I 1h \ninui j KiHi^doin 

1, ( KissiIk jnrni ()} diiuiKils 

a'. Xmocb.i. |)jranR'( iiini. otluMs 

I). SpOlli^C'S 

r. Icllvlish 

(1 Hdlworms-tapcwornis. li\er flukes 

c. Roiindworins-hookwoims, piinvornis 

1 . SlJilisIi and urrhins 

i;. Karlhworins and Icerlu's 

h. Insects, rrawlish, crabs, spiders 

1 . I isli. Irogs and loads, li/aids and snakes, hnds, and man 
1, Ins('( ts 

a. I vpes ol 

b. Signilu an( (• to man 
( . ( ontrol oi 

Man 

a. ilie siipienie lorni of life 

b. RcNiew of the stim tuie of man 
Physual S( lenc e Skills 

i. Mattel 

1. (-lassilK ation ol mailer 

a. Ulial IS mat lei 

b. UasK i>pes ol nialici 
M) oii;ani( 

^2) inorganic 
< . I'loperiies ol mallei 

2. ( on^posinon ol mallei 

a. \ioms 

b. Molediles 
< . IJenients 

(I ( ompoiinds 
e. \fi\niKs 



'i. ( liJii^cs 111 riatt(M 

a. Ph\su al ( hanses 

b. ( licniK al changes 
II. Kneig\ 

1. What Is enrrK\' 

a. 1 >pes r)l fiierg\ 
( 1 ) jtoniK 
(2) heal 
^Hj clerirical 

(4) sound 

(5) ladiani 

(6) chemical 

(7) meciianical 

I). kineiK and potential energy 

2. The atom and energy 

a. liie aioniic bomb 

b. Atomic reactors 

c. Used in medicine 
Kartii Sc leiue Skills 

K 1 he Karih 

1. Composition ol tlie earth 

a. Origin 

b. Elements 

c. Mineials 

d. Rocks 

( 1 ) Igneous 

(2) iiietamorphic 
fS) sedinieiitar\ 

2. Sdnctuie of the Eaiili 

a. Dimensions ol 

b. Internal stru( tiire 

( . K\t( iiial striic tiire 
'5. 1 he Sf)lar System 
a. Sun 

I). Planets and moons 

c. SatelliUs 
11. Weather 

1. What are the causes and ellec ts oi weather 
a. DetMiition ol weather 



b. Fronts 
(\) warm 

(2) cold 

(3) stationary 

c. Clouds 

d. Hurricanes and tornadoes 

e. Types of precipitation and their causes 

(1) rain 

(2) snow 

(3) sleet 

(4) hail 

(5) dew 

(6) irost 

f. Weather maps 

g. Weather forecasts 

111. Conservation and environmental awareness 
L Pollution 

a. Types of pollution 

(1) air 

(2) water 

(3) land 

b. How to prevent pollution 

(1) proper waste disposal 

(2) sewerage treatment 

(3) smoke and smog 

(4) proper use of insecticides 
2. Conservation of natural resources 

a. Water supplies 

b. Oil 

c. Forests 

d. Wildlife and fish 

e. Others 
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The task of ihe leacher is lo iea(h adiills how lo Uw in u>da>'s woild-iuii nu u K how lo 
do addilion or hou lo spelK The besi approat h. iherelorr. uill hv lo u m h blot ks ol subn-i I 
mailer raiher lhan lo comparimenlalize instruriion. When a lesson on • How to \ppl\ loi a Job** 
IS laughi by weaving in reading, wriling. aiMhmelu. good grooming, and oc( iipalional counsf-lnm. 
ihe result will be a useful, comprehensive learning siluaiion for each sludeni. Idealh, ihen. one 
leacher will leach ihe basic academic skills along wiih ihe basic skills of Iniiig m one inieresl- 
ing package periineni lo the li\es of ihe siudenis. ^ 

The ABE leacher will be wise lo plan insiruciion by means of ihe iradiiional course outline 
and will be even wiser if he knows when lo piil ihe outline on the side. While the course should 
not be guided by e\erv changing breeze of the students* interests, neither should it he guided bv 
an automatic pilot. 

The teacher's flexibility about choice of subject matter must extend to his choice of tear Ii- 
ing materials as well. While the range of materials available will be discussed more fully latei in 
this guide. It is enough to say here that for some classes a telephone book will be more suitable 
than an abacus and for others a newspaper want-ad column will be more appropriate than a primer.^ 

Because the ABE program is geared lo leaching adults what is important and useful to them, 
the teaching ol arithmetic must be as individualized and practical as the teaching in the rest ol 
the curriculum; and because nothing in the ABE program should be presented in isolated units, the 
teaching of arithmetic must also be an integral part of both communication training and general 
education for life."^ 

Just as reading lessons also become listening, speaking, and subject matter lessons, the 
arithmetic lesson should be part of a larger unit of instruction. The methods used i accomplish 
this integrated learning are the same as those used in teaching reading and other skills. Con- 
centrate on one area-such as shopping or measuring and choose that area whu li has most interest 
for the student. Start out with selected readings oh that subject and follow with discussion and 
writing. When the arithmetic of the subject is explained, it will have been preceded by under- 
standing and a heightened interest in mastering it. Use things like anns which students are 
already familiar with and be sure to emphasize other conrrete examples which are or should be 
part of their daily lives. ^ 

Many skills and facts are brought into play in a unit of instruction, and each <an b<» geared 
to the level of all participating students. Computations in a unit on money management or consunrr 
education can vary in complexity from simple addition for the beginnei to compound interest loi the 
more advanced.^ 

^NAPSAE, Teaching the Disadvantag ed .Adults (Washington, D.C.. 19o9), p. 15. 
2lbid., p. If). 
-^Ibid., p. 16. 
**lbid., p. 70. 

"^ Ibid . 
^>lbid. 
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FAMILY LIFE INSTRUCTION 



The homf is ihe important unit for successful Uving in modern society. One of the major 
problems confronting all families is improved management of the many complex areas affecting 
the family. 

All effective home management is based on a set of values. These values determine thr 
goals toward which ideal family life should be directed. There must be successful communica* 
tions within the family to achieve these goals. A better community will result when home and 
family life is improved. 7 

I. Specific Behavioral Objectives 
L Students keep healthy and safe 

2. Students plan wholesome meals 

3. Students provide proper clothing for the family 

4. Students manage housing problems 

5. Students will cope with parent*child relationships 

6. Students create effective communication within the family 

7. Students accept marital responsibility. 

IL Concepts to be Developed in Family Life Instruction^ 
1. Health and satety 

a. First-aid home supplies and home remedies 

b. Preventive health 

c. First-aid rules 

d. How to get a doctor (what to do before the doctor arrives) 

e. How to get an ambulance 

f . lloi..^ cleanliness 

g. Treatment and prevention of diseases 

h. Immunization 

i . Prevention of home accidents 

j. Phone numbers of local fire, police, health services, etc. 

k. Basic driving rules 

1. Basic rules for pedestrians 

m. Fire safety 

n. Caring for the sick 

o. Knowledge of health agencies 

p. Reading labels 

q. Sanitation practices 

r . Dental health 



7a Guide for Teacher Trainers in ABE (Washington: NAPSAE, Ch. Ill, p. 45. 
%jd., Ch. Ill, pp. 45-46. 



s. Medicare 

I. Harmful effects of tobacco, alcohol and narcolics 
u. Safe food and drinking water 

2. Managemeni of food 

a. Planning wholesome meals 

b. Nutrition and proper eating habits 

c. Food processing (canning, freezing) 

d. Food stamp plan 

e. Storage of food; buying larger quantities at economy prices 

f . Using leftovers 

g. Economical foods and recipes 

3. Management of clothing 

a. Clothing for the famil) . buying, alterations, construction etc. 

b. Cleaning and care 

c. Dividing the family clothing budget 

d. Storage 

e. Mending 

4. Family business 

a. Loans, Mortgages 

b. Understanding contracts 

c. Management of money 

'd. Managing two jobs-home and wage-earning 
^* Funerals 

f . Post nfikc fac jlities 

5. Man. :;ement of housing 

a. Renting or buying 

(1) housing programs 

(2) eviction 

b. House cleaning 

c. Repair and maintenance 

6. Parent-child relationship 

a. (k)als and values for self, children, and family 

b. How children grow and learn 

c. Function of schools and the importance of an on-going relationship between paient 
and school 

d. Communication between family members and how to achieve it 

e. Community facilities and their use 

f . Infant tare 

g. Teenage problems and discipline 
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h. Trealmenl of children by parents 
1 . Trealmenl of parenis by children 
j . Sex educalion 
k. Emolion in family silualions 

1 . Problems of providing children wilh love, securily, and sense of adequacy 
m. Children's behavior 

n. Imporlance of law and order in ihe home and in ihe world 
o. Preparing children for school 
p. ParenI responsibilily lo children 
q. Spending allowance for children 
7. Marilal responsibilily 

a. Husband-wife responsibilily 

b. Family planning 

c. Legal responsibililies concerned wilh marriage; divorce, wills, elc. 

d. Marilal adjuslments 

e. Respecl, cooperalion, and tolerance for male. 
111. Suggeslions in Teaching Family Life Educalion^ 

(In correlalion wilh leaching family life educalion, ihe leacher musi conslanlly 
strive lo develop ihe basic skills in language arls. arilhmelic. social sludies, and science 
al all levels. A frequeni review of ihe skills al he various levels will keep ihe leacher 
mindful of ihc ones ihal can be laughl in correlalion wilh ihe subjecl mailer under 
consideralion.) 

1. Folders and booklels on family heaUh, nuiriiion, fire and driving safely rules, and infani 
care are available free from insurance companies and governmeni agencies. If necessary. 
Ihey may be rewrilleni)y ihe leacher in simpler words lor beginning adull readers. Basic 
heallh rules may be copied as wriling exercises. (Here ihe basic skills in reading, spell- 
ing, language, and wriling can be laught.) 

2. Visiling nurses, doclors, firemen, and social workers may visil ihe class lo speak and 
lake pan in queslions and answers. (Previous lo ihe visil ihe leacher should leach ihe 
lislening skills lo ihe class so lhal ihey will gel ihe full benefil of ihe visil.) Arrange a 
display of various arlicles and producis needed for firsl-aid. 

3. Group discussions on family nuiriiion and olher lopics can provide knowledge for 
studenis who have nol acquired ihe skills of reading. (Here word lisis and senlences 
can be formulaled and used for a reading lesson. Here, loo, skills in malh can be 
developed.) 

4. Sludenis may discuss a reporl of a radio or lelevision lalk on home improvement 
nuiriiion. or similar topic. The leather can develop some of ihe more useful words for 



^Ibid., pp. 47-49. 
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spelling, \ocabular>, and urilien senicnces oi paragraphs, again developing anv skill 
possible. 

5. As siudenis learn ihe basic ariihmeiK skills, ihe> can use iheni lo work oul simple 
problems concerned vvilh family life. 

6. Plan a day's menu. Sample menus collocied for reading criiically are valuable conver- 
sation siariers. 

Shorl, simple cookbooks or recipes cul from newspapers make inieresling reading 
for women siudenis. They also provide praclice m arilhmeiic skills as siudenis learn 
simple fractions. Siudenis learn whai \ 2 and '4 means and how 10 double a recipe or 
divide II in half . . . how much ii will cosi 10 prepare ihai recipe tor iheir families. If a 
home economics kiichen is available, siudenis will enjo> and learn from acmally making 
lhat baich of cookies lojE,elher and serving ihem u> mc group. An acliviiv of ihis kind helps 
Ihem 10 learn ihe skills of giving a parly, serving graciously, making ihe lable look 
pretiy, and "socializing'^ among themselves and wilh ihe leacher. Many of ihem have 
never attended a simple social affair. Aciivities ol this kind often prevent dropouts . . . 
they are so enjoyable you couldn't keep the students away. 

(In each of the above procedures there are ample opportunities for the teacher to 
develop certain skills described in Skills Section of this guide. The importance of teach- 
ing the basic skills m all areas cannot be over-emphasi/ed.) 

Parents in Adult Basic Education classes are just as concerned about the welfare of 
their children as other parents, though their goal for them inav l3e getting a job rather than 
going to college. They are imerested and respond favorably to reading materials and 
learning situations that will help them understand and solve problems of child care. Some 
of the following techniques may be used: 

7. There are a numl)er of films that the teacher can borrow from a local film library that deal 
with children's problems, their feelings of hostility, and other areas of child devc-lopment. 
Let the class decide which ol the films would be benefic iai. discuss the problem first, 
then show the film and follow it with discussion. Add new words to their spelling list; 
practice the writing, reading, and other skills that can be- correlated. 

8. Distribute for reading short folders on child care. salet>. health, and feeding. These can 
be obtained from some ol the insurance companies or child welfare department. Urite main- 
idea sentences, word-by-word on Hash cards. Scramble the cards and have teams of 
students holding the cards lined up with words in proper order. Continue needed practice 
by team teaching technique. 

9. Posters can Ik' prepared by stndems illustrating gocxi safetv rules, child nutrition or any 
other health or safety measure. Pictures and titles can Ix* cut Irom magazines and news- 
papers, thus motivating the students to read maga/ines and other primed matter. 
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10. \s iIr- Mudenis improve iheir reading skills, encourage iliem lo read lo iheir small 
ihildren as often as possible. Point out to them that rcadms to their pre-sfhool children 
uill help the (hildren do better in school. 

1 1. IdU your students to the local public library and help them get a llbrar^ card. If their 
reading ability is limited, encourage them to take books out for their pre-school chil- 
dren. This will boost their ego and both child and parent will benefit from the experience. 

12. Role.playing can be useful in parent education, particularly in areas inxoK ing discipline. 
For example, the teacher could play the part of the parent and a student could play the 
part of the teenager who skipped school frequently. 

13. Group discussions can explore topics like . . . what free resources exist in the neighbor- 
hood to help children and youth use their free time in healthy, productive ways' 

14. .Many excellem and inexpensive pamphlets and booklets are available to help parents 
understand their children and solve problems that arise in bringing up children. A list of 
such publications may be had by writing to the Child .Study Association of America. 9 
East S9th St.. New York, and .National Education * wiation, Washington, D.C. 

15. Every community has a number of good resource ...sons who can discuss various aspects 
of parent education with an adult class. Previous to the visit, review the listening skills 
with the class so that they will be able to listen imelligently. 

16. Field trips may be made to local child guidance clinics, baby clinics, and other commu- 
nity agencies dedicated to the welfaie of children and youth. Prepare the class bv dis- 
cu.ssing some „f ,he activities expected. Class di.scussions may follow the visits and the 
teacher should develop skills correlated from the field trips. 

IV. Methods of Presentai.on 

1. Discussion 

2. Lectures 
.1. Projec ts 

1. Role-playing 
5. Problem-sol\ ing 
<)- Team study 

7. Field trips 

8. Audio-visual 

9. Use of community resouiccs 

(The above methods are described in the General Information .Section.) 

V. Sources of Materials for Teaching Family Life Education. 

1. Public Library 

2. Sc hool Library 

.1. Department of Public Welfare 
1. Public Health Agenc y 
5. Better Business Bureau 
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6. Mental Health Agencies 

7. Medical Clinics 

8. Dental Clinics 

9. Emplo) .lent Agencies 

10. Local Business and Industry 

1 1. Family Counseling Agency 

12. Child Welfare 

13. Police Department 

14. Fire Department 

15. Recreation Centers 

16. Child Study of America 

17. National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

18. School psychologist, counselor, nurse, doctor, lawyers, and juvenile court workers 



ERIC 
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CniZENSHlP 



Citizenship means being good citizens. A good citizen is one who has an awareness to the 
ideals of his country, knowledge of his rights and responsibilities as a citizen of his conimunity, 
state, and country. \Nith every right goes an equal responsibility. The responsibility oi the adult 
as a citizen is a most exacting role in society. He is a citizen before he is a worker, homemaker 
or parent - and he is still a citizen after some of the other life roles have come into existence. 
The task of developing an awareness on the part of adults as to their responsibility as citizens 
and providing appropriate education to keep them adequately equipped for this role is a most 
important aspect of education at the adult level. 

1. Specific Behavioral Objectives (m terms of adult student). 

1. Students can discuss the structure of local, state, and national government and the 
services offered. 

2. Students are able to relate principles of citizenship to the home, community, and nation. 

3. Students should acquire knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the Democratic 
Society and become an active participant in such a society. 

4. Students can relate the dependence of democratic government to individual responsibility. 

5. Students exercise sense of justice and obligation to obey just authority and the laws. 

6. Students display respect for self and others. 

7. Students work individually and in groups for harmonious and progressive community living. 

8. Exercise individual rights and responsibilities. 

9. Students become interested in current events. 
II. Concepts to be Developed 

1. Structure of government 
a. Local 

t. State 

i . National 

'i. Political parties 

2. Governmental services 
a. Health 

b; Welfare 

c. Education 

d. Protection 

e. Public works 

f . Social Security 

g. Postal service 

h. Military services 

i . Parks and recreational facilities 
j . Libraries 
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k. C>i\il defense 

1 . I S. Savings Bonds 

3. Principles and objeclues from \vliich govemmeni uas developed 

a. Consiumion and Bill ot Rights 

b. Right of individuals lo choose leaders 

^: American symbols (Flag, Eagle, National Anlhem, eic.) 

4. Voting infortnalion 

a. Requiremenis 

b. Regislraiion 

c. Polling places 

d. Voter education 

e. Familiariiy with candidates and issues 

f . Fill out sample ballots 

g. Voting in all elections 

5. Tax structure — 

a. Responsibiliiy as a tax payer 

b. Benefits from taxes 

(1) Public schools 

(2) Welfare program 

(3) Police and fire protection 

(4) ABE programs 

(5) Highways 

(6) Others 

c. Types of tax 

(1) Sales tax 

(2) City tax 

(3) Property tax (millage) 

(4) State tax 

(')) Federal income tax 
(6) Special levied taxes 

6. Community participation 

a. Civif groups and clubs 

b. Church activities 

c. Knowledge of school board, city council, etc. 

d. Interest in civic drives 

e. Pride in neighborhood 

f. School activities 

g. City oidinances, building codes, and zoning. 

7. Rights and responsibilities 
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a. Tvpes of lav\s 

b. Jury duty 

c. Drivers' license 

d. Registration and voting 

e. Serving m Armed Forces 

f . Right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 

g. Benefits such as public education, welfare, protection of |,fe and property, and 
medical services. 

h. Property maintenance 

i . Legal responsibility 
j . Service to community 

Social responsibility 
8. Current events 

a. Interest in local, state, national, and international news 

b. Sources of current events 

c. Judging significance 

d. Relevance to lives of adult students 
III. Suggestions for teaching 

The basic skills in language arts, arithmetic, social studies, and science at all levels 
can be taught in correlation with the subject matter under consideration. 

1. Use a tape recording for the adult students to learn the Pledge of Allegiance and The 
Star Spangled Banner. 

2. Practice the Democratic procedures, e.g., handling a classroom election, surveying 
opinions of classmates or taking part in round table discussions. 

3. Make a chart showing pictures of the President (Executive), Senators and Representatives 
(Legislative), and of Judges (Judicial). 

4. Display a chart or bulletin board with pictures of the White House (executive ), Capitol 
(legislative), and Supreme Court (judicial). 

5. Take a field trip to a place ot local historical, industrial or cultural interest. 

6. Invite speakers from local civic clubs, post office, police department, social security 
department, education, government, etc. 

7. Hold a mock election for Councilmen. Governor, Senators, or President. Voting proudnres 
and requirements can be emphasized here. 

8. Compile lists of services available in the community, parish, state and of the Federal 
Government. 

9. Field ,r,p to Registrar of Voters, encourage those who are not registered to vote, to do so. 
10. On a city map. when available, locate the precinct or community of each member of the 

class. Place names of students alongside the map. Connect names to their plate of 
residence with a colored string. 
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11. Collect news articles and pictures about elected officials at all levels. 

12. Discuss whether officials are elected or appointed. 

13. Discuss the importance of the two-party system in politics and government. 

14. Compile a list of sources of revenue of the federal, state, and local government. This 
can be tied in with discussion of services provided by government and responsibilities 
to the government. 

15. Bulletin board items on Current Events. 

16. Glossary of Current Event terms. 

17. Fill out sample tax forms - srudy of tax structure may fit well into teaching arithmetic skills. 

18. Provide sample copies of such documents as (;ettysburg Address. Bill of Rights, etc. 
VarioMs reading skills may be taught. 

19. Materials on social security, medicare, and various agencies may be distributed and used as 
a basis for reading and writing practice, and for group discussion. 

20. Teacher-made exercises. 
E^a^1ple Language Skills 

(Fill in the blanks with do or does) 
n) he vote? 

(2) your children go to school? 

yo" do anything to help American Democracy? 

(4) Why she want to attend PTA meetings? 

21. Give students many opportunities to practice English communication skills of speaking, 
reading, and writing by planning oral, as well as written exercises. 

22. Textbook materials and films concerned with any of the topics on the appropriate grade 
level. 

23. Write letters requesting free publications. 

24. Learn to write and spell words concerned with citizenship 
IV. Method of Presentation 

1. Suggested reading 

2. Viewing films and pictures 

3. Debates 

4. Discussions 

5. Role playing 

6. Lectures 

7. Demonstrations 

8. Field trips 

9. Audio visual materials 

10. Use of community resources 

11. Pamphlets and brochures 
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r. Sources of Ma erials for Teaching Citizenship 

1. Primary and general election ballots 

2. Tax forms 

3. Posters, pamphlets, pictures 

4. Slides and films 
^. State tax guide 

6. Reference material on the federal government and its responsibilities 

7. Newspapers, magazines 

8. Government publications 

9. Maps 

10. Sample voting machine 

11. Crabtree, You and the Law; Holt, Rinehart Sc Winston. 

12. Brunty. George G. Understanding Our Government . 

13. Steck- Vaughn: 

(1) Our Democracy 

(2) Our Government 

(3) My Country 

(4) Our American Constitution 

(5) Our Nation 

(6) They Served America 

(7) The United Nations 
Our United Stares 

14. Frank E. Richard Co.* 

H) R ights and Duties of Citizens . Bk. I and 2 
(2) Foundations ol Citizenship 

15. Noble Sc Noble 

(1) How to Become a U.S. Citizen 

(2) Live and Learn 

16. Follett 

Citizenship in Aclioii 
(2) Study Lessons in Civic s 

17. Films 

a. I Pledge Allegiance 

b. The Flag Speaks 

c. How We Elect Our Representatives 

d. Voting Procedures 

e. The Congress of the United States 

f . Supreme Court 

g. Rules and Laws 

h. (Citizenship and You 

I. Our Community Services 
J. What Does Our Flag Mean? 
k. Know Your Community 
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1 . Celling Mong With Others Series 
ni. Pledging Our Flag 
n. Parts of Our i lag 
<». Respecting Our Flag 
p. Meaning of Patiiotism 
q. C-ommunity Responsibi!it\ 
1 . Lei I s Be (.ood Citizens in Our Neighborhood 
s. \ Citizen Pc»rticipates 
IS, Filmstrips 

a. The Birth o! Oui National \nthem 

b. Coing Places in the Ciry Libiary 

c. Going Places in the Cit\ Museum 

d. Coing Places in the City Zoo 
19. Text Materials 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service publishes the following Federal Textbooks 
on Citizenship: 

a. Our Constitution and Government 

Regular Edn.on (Form M-7). This hook .s written for ad^ .need students. It deals 
with the Constitution and the goxernmei.i ol the I'nited Sfutes. Price SI. 75 each. 

Simplified Edition (Fo.m \l-8>. Ih.s book is a simplification of the Regular ' 
Edition, at a considerably loxver language le\el. Price SI. 25 h. 

b. Charts (in sets ol 18) ,Foim M.9). Rep.oduced fr..m Our Constitution and Go^ernment 
These are fold-ovo charts, o^er-all n.easuren.en, 17" x 2V. Onh one set mav Ik- sen, 
to a class. Price S2.2^) a set. 

c. Becoming A Citizen Series 

Our Wean ^Sav of L,le. Hook 1. Ihis book is a Irginning-level Iiteracv reader 
designed to meet the educational needs of the student uho has little kno»vledge of 
English. It employs a Msual asso, lation to community life, and gives elementarv 
treatment to historv and go\ernnient. Pi ice S0.65 each. 

<!•) Ou r United States . Book 2. This book is designed for those haMng a fair command 
o. ..nglish. Literacy skills are de^eloped, a. uell as citizenship responsibility, history, 
and government. Prue S0.7j each. 

0.r (;overnmen. . Book .S. This book is uritten at an advanced level. b„, below ,he 
le^el of OjuCon. , ;„tion and Covernment. simplified edition. It is planned to meet the 
needs ol students ,„ a position to absc.,1, a greater knowledge of matters relating to 
government, the Constitution, and c itizenship responsibility. Price SI.25 each. 
(4) Vc^, her's (Unde . Ihis book .ontains general suggestions for conduc ting cui^en- 
sh.p classes, as well as directions for presentation of the text material m eac h of the 
three Iwoks of the Becoming a Citizen Series. Price $0.25 each. 
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d. Home Study Courses 

Our Constit ution and Go\ernment (a Home Stud> Course) (Form \|.39). This 
material is planned for the candidate vsho cannot attend public school classes but 
who can read and understanu English. It is a study guide to be used uith Our 
Constitution and CK^vemmpnt. simplified edition, listed under Item No. I. Price 
10.75 each. 

Constitution and Governmpm (Home Study Course) suggestions for the 
person who is helping the student and final tests for the student. (Form NMO). 
This test booklet contains suggestions for the person who helps the student. It 
is used with the study guide listed above. Price $0.25 each. 

(3) English and Home and Community Life. For the student. (Form \l-41). This 
book IS for the person who speaks English but who has a very limited ability in 
reading. It contains a vocabulary relating to home and community living and material 
for practice writing. Price $0.50 each. 

(4) English and Home and Co mmunity Life . For the helper. (Form M.42). This book 
is planned so that a person who reads English can assist the student uiih h's home 
study. Price $0.25 each. 

English and Federal Government. For the student. (Form M-43). This book is a 
study of the Federal government. It explains the work of the three branches of the 
Federal government and how our Constitution grows to meet our needs. Price $1.00 
each. 

English and Federal CK)vernment. For the helper. (Form M-44). This book is 
planned so that a person who reads English can assist the student. Price $0.35 each. 

English and State Government . For the student. (Form M.45). This book deals 
with state and local governments, their relation to the Federal government, and the 
responsibilities of the citizen in his community. Price $0.45 each. 

English and State Government. For the helper. (Form M-4()). This book is planned 
so that a person who reads English can assist the student. Price $0..S0 each. 
(9) Aids for Citizenship Teachers (Form M.35). This is a resource unit for teachers. 
It considers such topics as meet.ig student needs in citizenship classes, activities 
ivhich will make the teaching of ritizenship more effective, and how to judge the 
effectiveness of teaching. Price $0.15 each. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



I. Specific Behavioral Objeciives 

1. Students can recognize individual multiple talents and capabilities. " 

2. Students seek employment commensurate with capability of job performance. 

3. Students display attitudes of sense of dignity and self-respect toward job, yet strive 
to upgrade. 

4. Students take advantage of available job opportunities and resources for finding a job. 

5. Students exhibit confidence as employees. 

6. Students use skills necessary for applying for and keeping a particular job. 

7. Students can explain labor organizations and labor laws. 

8. Students fulfill responsibilities to employer, use good work habits, and appreciate the 
relationship between job responsibi lity and production with advancement. 

9. Students- realize types of occupations which are becoming less in demand and of those 
which are becoming more in demand. 

10. Students make use of programs available for training and retraining when needed. 

11. Students understand the parallel of wages paid and qualifications required of the workers. 

12. Students enjoy good human relations with others. 

13. Students can explain job benefits and take advantage of those available to them. 
II. Concepts to be Developed 

1. Job opportunities 

a. Types of jobs available and the demand 

b. Job descriptions 

c. Wage scales and qualifications 

d. Factors in choice of occupation 

2. Positive work attitudes 

a. Importance of work to all citizens and to our country 

b. Responsibilities of worker and employer 

c. Work as a means of self-satisfaction 

3. Personal development 

a. Available programs for training and retraining 

b. Self-evaluation of skills and ability 

c. Feeling of dignity and pride in all kinds of work 

d. Suitable appearance 

e. On-the-job behavior 

f . Improve job skills and learning new skills 

4. Technique of getting a job 

a. Factors to consider in selecting a job 

b. Sources of locating a job 
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r. Making application 

d. Personal resume 

e. Interview 
I. lesting 

g. Informal ion the employee should know before accepting a job (wages, insurance. 

retirement, working hours, overtime, deductions, etc.) 
Keeping a job 

a. Human relations 

b. Characteristics of employee (conscientious, loyal, honest, care of equipment, 
punctual, improvement of skill, etc.) 

c. Responsibility of employee to employer and co-workers 

d. Good work habits 

6. Union and labor laws 

a. Kinds of unions 

b. Rights and responsibilities of organized workers 

c. L'nion and welfare services 

d. Minimum wages and hours 

e. Workmen's conpensation 

7. Social security system 

a. Importance of social security 

b. Eligibility 

c. Getting a social security card 

d. Filing a claim for benefits 
I. Suggestions for teaching 

1. List types of oc t upat ions. 

2. Exhibit and provide leaflets plus discussion about multi-job capabilities. 

3. Administer interest inventory. 

4. Conduct job interviews. 

5. Visitation to observe job operations. 

6. Provide practice for completing various types of application forms. 

7. Compare wage scales in different localities. 

8. Do research on various programs in the area. 

9. Prepare a personal resume. 

10. List methods of job advertising. 

1 1. Discuss ways of finding a job. 

12. Figure wages hourly, weekly, monthly, overtime, etc. 

13. Figure deductions. 

14. Point out problems of employees. 

15. Develop vocabulary and use the list of words for a spelling lesson. 

16. Use brochures from several companies to identify specific benefits such as vacations, 
insurance, etc. 
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17. Write letters of application or inquiry. 

18. I'se newspapers for reading classified ads. 

19. Compile a list of good human relations with other employees. 

20. Secure materials on the subject of employment ana job seeking. 

2L Make posters featuring various aspects of good grooming required on the job. 
IV. Sources of materials for leaching occupational education 

1. Want ads 

2. Employment agency brochures 

3. Telephone directory 

4. Application forms for social security, union cards, employment, etc. 

5. Broch'ires from business firms which explain job fringe benefits 

6. Charts and pamphlets from local Social Security office 

7. Dubid, Phyllis. A Job For Vou , Sleek-Vaughn. 

8. Pamphlets 

(!) Avon Products, The Beauty of Vou , 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

(2) Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C, Apprenticeship 
for Me ? National Apprenticeship Program (free) 

(3) Georgia Dept. of Labor, Atlanta, Georgia, The Challenge; Training for job s (free) 

(4) Mennen- Grooming for the Job , The Mennen Company, Morrislown, New Jersey (free) 

(5) Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue, So., New York, (25<t a copy) 
400 Job Discrimination is Illegal 

399 Cultural Differences Can Enrich Our Lives 

394 The Story of Urban Renewal 

216 How To Teach Your Child About Work 

(6) Science Research Associates 

259 E Erie Street, Chicago (50C ea.) 
5ZA776 . Filch, Donald B. Exploring the World of Jobs 
5ZA770 - Stoops, Emery, Planning Your Job Future 
5ZA30 - Chrislensen, Thomas Getting Job Experience 
5ZA26 - Dreese, Mitchell, How To Get the Job 
5ZA516 - Worfbein, Seymour, Our World of Work 
5ZA514 - Worthy, James C, What Employers Want 
5ZA25 - Chapman, Paul, Your Personality and Your Job 
5ZAI54 - Ruder, Frederic, Discovering Your Real Interests 

(7) Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut (pamphlets) 

(8) U. S. CKJvernmenl Priming Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
(Write and ask for listings of free publications) 

(9) United Stales Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook 

(10) The Institute for Research, Careers 

(11) Link Enterprises, P. 0. Box 11073, Montgomery, Alabama, The World of Work. 1968 
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CONSUMER EDI CAllON 



Consumer education is ihe knowledge people musi have in order lo gel ihc highest possible 
standard of living from the money they spend. It tells the buyer what to look for in anything he 
buys, and who and what he can trust to help in his selection. The consumer cannot hope to buy 
wisely unless he makes a careful study of the different brands of goods from which he must make 
a choice. He cannot depend on claims made by advertisements or on the appearance of the product.' 

Life for all individuals in a modern industrial society centers around the economic activities 
of earning and spending for a living. People must be interested in the problems of fulfilling the 
needs for a healthy and happy life. This life comes from such simple things as a sufficient amount 
of food and clothing, a comfortable home, and some pleasure. Problems of earning and spending face 
each individual in everyday life, in the home, street, and place of business. People must know how 
to spend money wisely in order to satisfy basic needs as well as recreational and cultural desires.2 

By wise spending of their money, families can get the highest possible standard of living 
from their incomes. Consumer education is a very important part of the education uhich must train 
the individual for the economic order of today.^ 

Consumer education provides functional content for applications of mathematics such as, 
budgeting, money management, installment buying, etc. This area of instruction is also applicable 
in teaching the language arts. 

I. Specific behavioral objectives (in terms of the students) 

1. Students plan carefully in order to make wise use of income. 

2. Students take care of basic needs first. 

S. Students judge values, or rely on information on labels, or the reputation of the producer. 

4. Students do not depend on claims made by advertisers, but understand the difference 
between factual or emotional advertising. 

5. Students make use of brand names, trademarks, labels, gliding, and seals of approval. 

6. Students make a budget and live within it. 

7. Students use the best credit system and realize advantages and disadvantages of different 
methods of paying for goods and services. 

8. Students are able to use banking facilities. 

9. Students make use of the contents of warranties and guarantees on the products and 
utilities bought. 

10. Students make price comparisons. 

1 1. Students strive to improve standard of living. 

12. Students will be able to determine good buys in food, clothing, appliances, insurance, 
and other merchandise. 

'World Book Encyclopedia - 1958, Vol. 3, p. 1696. 
%id., p. 1699. 
^Ibid., p. 1699. 
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II. Concepts lo be developed"^ 

1. Skills in buying 

a. Use of lags and labels 

b. Bargain shopping 

c. Comparison shopping 

d. Sales 

e. Adveriisemenis 

2. Buying food 

a. Where 

b. When 

c. How much 

d. What 

e. Comparing items of different size, price, and quality 

f . Shopping from a list 

g. Food needs 

3. Buying clothing 

a. Preparation - know what one can afford - as well as colors, sizes, and materials 

b. At the store, look for: names used for clothing; grades; quality of materials; style; 

and care of garment 

4. Buying household appliances 

a. Use of 

b. Compare types 

c. Warranty or guarantee 

d. Servicing and repair 

e. Sizes 

f. Features 

5. Buying furniture 

a. Construction 

b. Care of it 

c. Used furniture 

d. Unpainted furniture and finishing 

6. Buying automobiles 

a. Types of automobile sales 

( 1 ) new 

(2) used 

(3) demonstrator 

(4) repossessed 

Guide for Teacher Trainers in AduU Basic Eduratinn (W:.^hiny^»on- NAPSAE, 1966), 
Chapter 11, pp. 16- 18. 
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b. Models 

(1) sedan 

(2) hardtop 

(3) slalion wagon 
^4) compact 

c. Reliable dealer 

d. Needs 

e. Cosi and financing 

(1) slicker price and bargaining range 

(2) optional extras 

f . Cosi of operating 

g. Maintenance and repair 

7. Frauds 

a. Overcharging 

b. Unordered merchandise 

c. Contests 

d. Quack cures 

e. Black market deals 

f . Give-away come-ons 

g. Land sales 

h. Mail frauds 

I . Charity rackets 

8. Consumer protection 

a. Laws 

b. Labels 

c. Standards 

d. Testing laboratories 

e. Brand names, trademarks, grading, seals of approval 

9. Kinds of stores 

a. Department stores 

b. Speciality shop 

c. Chain store 

d. Self-service store 

e. Mail*order house 

f . Shopping centers 
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g. Discount house corporations 

h. I'sed furniture stores 
K Goodwill centers 

J. Thrilt stores 

10. '\dvertisements 

a. Finding ads 

b. Reading ads 

c. What the ads should tell you 

d. Sales 

e. Week-end food specials 

t . Sales of seconds or irregulars 

g. Fire sales 

h. Consumer publications 

11. Preparing at home 

a. Read the ads and listen to radio 

b. Ask friends' advice on products 

c. know the sizes 

d. lake time and be sure you need the item 

12. Credit 

a. Truth-in-lending bill 

b. How does credit help the consumer, the business and the economy 

c. Advantages and disadvantages 

d. Kinds of credit 

(1) open-credit account 

30-day account 
Revolving credit 
Option charge account 

(2) Installment account credit 

Conditional sales contract 
Chattel mortgage contract 

(3) Personal loan credit 

For unforeseen emergencies 

For consolidation of past-due bills 

(4) Service credit 
Utilities 

Professional services 

Gas, oil, meals, motels, etc. 

(5) Lay-away plan 

e. Good credit-rating 

f. Credit versus cash buying 
R. Credit charges and interest 
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13. Knowledge needed aiter buying 

a. are and use 

b. FApectation of products 

14. Budget 

a. Preparing a budget 

b. keeping within budget 

15. Banking 

a. Checking account 

b. Savings account 

c. Keeping money records, checks, etc. 

d. Bank loans 

(1) principle 

(2) interest 

(3) mortgages 

e. Money orders 

16. insurance 

a. Skills in buying and selecting insurance 

b. Health and accident insurance 

c. Medicare and social security 

d. Life insurance 

e. Burial insurance 

f . Car insurance 

g. Home and property insurance 

h. Insurance rates 

111. Suggestions for teaching consumer education^ 

1. Ask students to bring in packages • cans, cereal boxes, bottles - from their grocery 
shopping. Using these materials the teacher might point out how much each package 
contains, and tell the student why it is important to look for the description of the 
contents on the label in order to determine the best to buy. Given prices and sizes of 
several similar items, the students may work out mathematically which package gives 
them the most for their money. 

2. Have students bring in labels, trademarks, seals of approval, and gradings and have 
discussions about them. Let students tell about products they have bought and compare 
the product with others. 

3. Students may bring in food, clothing, furniture, and appliance ads. Use these ads as 
reading material in the reading session. Discuss with the class the importance of buying 
week-end specials, of buying clothes at end-of-the-season clearance prices. (There's a 
good article on this in Reader's Digest . April, 1970 issue.) Have students write down 
the week's food needs for their families, and add up the cost of these needs according to 
the prices in the food ads. Make comparison with regular prices and compare stores 

^Ibid., Chapter U, pp. 19-20. 
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which gi\c stamps against those that do not. Hate students make a spelling list, learn 
the words, and make sentences, then use the sentences as a reading lesson. Develop 
writing skills. 

4. Let the students find out what merchandise can be bought at the different kinds of sto.es. 
Students can report back to the class. 

5. Discuss, with your students ways of buying good clothing and household articles in 
second-hand stores or in thrift shops operated by Goodwill centers, the Salvation Armv, 
and other community groups. Adults should be aware that many good articles can be 
bought at substantial savings by wise shopping in these places. (An excellent article 
on this may be found in April, 1970 Reader's Digest .) 

6. Have a resource person from the community come and explain the different types of 
credit available to people. Let this person explain the importance of establishing a good 
credit rating. Use credit terminology for vocabulary and spelling lists. 

7. Have an officer from the bank tell the class about banking facilities. Get blank applica- 
tion, savings books, etc., and teach the students how to use them. Teach them to write 
a check. 

8. Planning a family budget is an excellent way of giving students practice in mathematics 
as well as helping them get the most from their income. The teacher might ask the 
students to tell the various kinds of expenditures they have-rent, food, clothing, and the 
like^which he writes on the board. Each student copies this list on a sheet of paper, and 
writes beside each item the sum he feels he can realistically spend on it. The student 
can compare this with his income. The teacher can advise the student if he has 
difficulties. 

9. Use practical problems to explain the meaning of installment buying. Show what is meant 
by -carrying charge" and figure the rate of interest often charged on installment buying. 
Discuss the advantage of installment buying. 

IV. Method of presentation 

1. Discussion 

2. Lecture 

3. i<ole-playing 

4. Problem-solving 

5. Proj.^cts 

6. Field 'rips 

7. Motivation 

8. Audio visual 

9. Use of community resources 

V. Sources of Materials for Teaching Consumer Education 

1. Pamphlets, booklets, and information are available from the Consumer Credit Association 
which sponsors an annual program to encourage the broadest use of consumer credit 



consistent uith soui.d business principles and the udfare of the t omm.mitx . .,nd to 
counsel and protect customers against going into debt beyond then abilit% to pa^. 

Information regarding availabiliiv of local credit ese.utucs to serxc as siu-st spraU is 
or to conduct organizations and church groups can be obtained l,v w,,t,ng the Retail 
Credit Association, Box 2456, New Orleans, Louisiana 70116. 

2. The World Book Encyclopedia provides a good article on budgeting. 

3. The World Book also has articles on consumer education ^^here labels, seals ol approval, 
grading, warranty, trademarks are explained. 

4. Community Resources public library. Better Business Bureau. 1.k al business and mdiistrx. 
Consumer Credit Association; local banks, local savings association, home .-conomus 
departments of local utility companies, and recreation centers. 

5. Newspapers, radio, television 

6. Labels, etc., from home 

7. Warranties and guarantees from products boughi by the students can be used lor discus- 
sions and examination. 

8. Consumer research groups maintain a steady flow of books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspaper articles. 

9. Government agencies Food and Drug Administration; Federal Trade Commission. 
Agricultural Research Service. 

10. Finding or designing materials for teaching ari...metic shoi-ld not strain the imagination 
because so many everyday articles can be used. A handful of change spread on a desk 
can. by itself, be the source of hours of instruction in addition, subtraction, niultiplita- 
lion. division, plus the broader concepts of money management and consumer education. 

The advantage ol beginning instruction with coins is that the adult already knows how 
to use them. A unit of instruction can be worked out where coins are- used to express 
abstract concepts, and soon the class will be comfortably working with the ideas of 
fractions, decimals, and percentage. 6 

1 1. Materials concerned with the teaching of weights and measuies are also easy to obtani- 
rulers. tape measures, measuring cups and spoons, a food or baby scale, road maps, and 
recipes cut from newspapers. Newspapers are also a plentiful source of materials lor 
leaching the computational skills used in shopping as well as the broader knowledge 
needed to be an intelligent consumer. Advertisements can be the raw materials lor 
grocery lists made by students and for discussion of credit bnying and comparison 
shopping. ^ 

12. Banks are often hrppy to furnish checks and information about their other services, such 
as loans, savings accounts, and Christmas Clubs. It might be wise to point out to ,Ik- 
class that money deposited regularly in a savings account earns interest, whereas the 



^ Teachin^ the Disadvantaged Adults (Washington. D.C. NAPSAE. 1969) ( h-.pter 10 p 71 
'lbid_.. Chapter 10. p. 71. 
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Christmas Clubs do not.^ 

13. Pay checks can be provided by the students themselves* as can legister receipts from 
supermarkets and sales tickets from other stores. These can be used to explain the 
benefits as well as the arithmetic involved in figuring sales tax. social securit\» insur- 
ance deductions, and state and federal withholding taxes. ^ 

14. Local insurance companies may provide information which will help to explain the types 
of policies available and how they work.^^ 

15. The student's prior knowledge that there are four quarters in a dollar will go a long wav 
toward making the study of arithmetic and consumer education a relatively easy task. It 
will also be an interesting and rewarding task if the teacher continues to focus instruction 
on the arithmetic of daily life.^^ 



Sibid. 

9lbid.. Chapter 10, p. 72. 
lOlbid. 
^hbid. 
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PtRSONAL IMPRO\F.ML\I AND DtVKLOPMENl 



Personal di velopmeni in adult tdu(aiion is that process whcrt b\ a [x rson bt (om< s nior<' 
Nsorlhwhilr lo both himsell and his sor lelv. and becomes abb' lo recognize ihis vxorih. Th<' pi... 
gram is aimed ai bringing positive change in ihe selt-iniage of ihc siudenis.' 

The firsrruk' ot personal improvement and development is cleanliness. No mailer how 
clean a home, a school, or a lown is, a person musi be clean himself if he expecis lo sia\ h<alih\. 
Modern plumbing makes ii easy for people lo keep c'ean. The hair, nails, and mouih should be 
cleaned otien. Teeih should be brushed ai leasi iwice a day, and everyone should visii a denl.M 
iwice a year. 2 

Food IS as iniporiant as cleanliness in improving an individual. Scieniisis have learned mm h 
aboui how and wnai ^^c should eai, and our aduli siudenis should be made aware of ihe imporidiKc 
of proper eaiing.^ 

In Ihe mailer of clothing and cleanliness, common sense is ihe besi rule. The imporiaiii 
ihing IS lo keep warm, dr>, and comforiable. Cloihing should noi be loo iighi-fiiimg, especially „i 
leenagers, and ii should noi hinder body movemenis or blood circulaiion.^ 

Exercise, fresh air, ihe righi amouni of sleep, and resi are ihe oihei faciors ihai coniribuie 
lo personal improvemeni and developmeni. 
!• Specific Behavioral Objeciives 

1. Students obserie rules of healih and hygiene. 

2. Siudenis display positive aiiitudes loward personal improvemeni. 

3. Siudenis are well-groomed. 

4. Students become persons of more worth lo sot leiy and themselves. 
11. Concepts lo be Developed in Personal Improvement and Developmeni 

1. The student's becoming a person of more worth lo society and to himselL^^ 

a. Formation and fulfillment of realistic goals 

b. Competency in skills required for satisfaction of his goals (oral and wriiien 
communication, math, specific job skills, etc.) 

c. Knowledge necessary for a satisfaction of his goals 

d. Training and practice in understanding and relating meaningfully to others 

e. Standard of li\ mg 



UJrban Area ABF - U.S. International University, San Diego. California, 1969 Chapter 111 
p. 58. *^ 

2 \Vorld Book Kncyc loped ia. 1958, Vol. 8, p. 3608. 

%id.. Vol. 8, p. 3603. 

^ Ibid. 

H^rban Area ABF . og. cn., p. 58. 
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2. Recognilion ol his worih^ 

a. Marketing new knowledge and skills 

b. Personal assets 

c. Lite roles - as a father or mother, husband or wife, employee, citizen • as an 
integrated person 

3. The elements of health and hygune" 

a. Importance oi cleanliness-body, clothing, hair 

b. Care of the teeth 

c. In^portance of diet 

d. Physical health as related to mental health 

4. Personal development^ 

a. Care of skin, hair, hands and nails, ears, teeth, and feel 

b. Appearance suitable to type of work done - clothing, including shoes (color and 
combination), make-up, hair style, jewelry 

c. Maintenance of shoes and clothing for neatness and lasting wear 
III. Suggestions for Teaching 

Since a personal development program is aimed at bringing about positi\e change in self, 
image of the students, the role of the teacher should be nonevaluative. The techniques 
employed should be designed to insure self-initiated change on the part of the student. ^ 

Some mam topics to be included could be' 

1. Behavior as a pattern or habit of action 

a. What are habits? 

b. How do we acquire them? 

c. Can they be changed? 

2. Values 

a. What are they? 

b. What IS their priority? 
(. Are they congruent^ 

3. Goals 

a. Short-range goals 

( 1) identification 

(2) methods of achievement 

b. Long-range goals 
(\) identification 

(2) methods of achievement *0 

^Ibid., p. 58. 

7a Guide for Teacher Trainers in ABE. NAPSAK. 1966, Ch. Ill, pp. ,^32. 
^Ibid., Ch. III. p. .80. 
^ Urban Area ABE . 02^ cU,., p. 58. 
*^lbid., p. 58. 
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I rom ihe abo\e Itsi discussions on home life, education, job*huniing or planning, economu 
aspiration, and e\en spiritual values and goals could be developed J ^ 

Ideal 1> such topics would develop along lines suggested by students and would thus vary 
from group to group. The change sought is a personal one and a sense ot trust and security must 
be established early in the semester, so that each student feels free to enter the^discussions. Ihe 
teacher may facilitate this process in several waysJ2 

The first several class sessions would probably be teacher-initiated discussions but uithin 
the context of the material. The teacher could begin to reveal a personal value problem, or goal. 
This IS not to make the teacher the center of class attention but, rather, to establish him as a 
participant in the group. In a discussion on values, for example, the teacher may ask for examples. 
He may then ask the class to write up a list for his personal examination and revision. A student 
may discover that although he values his family, he actually spends very little time in the home. 
He begins to see that he must set priorities if he is to practice what he believes. This setting 
down in writing of one's personal goals, values, etc., is perhaps the most effective tool to be 
employed. Erch person focuses in on his own thoughts and is forced to examine whether his be- 
havior leads to ilie goals he desires or the values he holds. 

Othei techniques which could successfully be used are small or sub-group discussions and 
role playing. This would help the student gain a more positive self-image. ^'^ 

Illustrate living standards in terms of money and what it will buy and in terms of leisure time 
for cultural activity. 

List reasons why c leanlinesrs and care of the body are so important. 

Tse pictures of persons, some groomed and clean, others who are not. 

Discuss methods of taking care of hair, skin, and nails. 
IV. Sources of Materials for Teaching Personal Improvement and Development. 

1. Community resources may include speakers from local industry, the bank, the Department 
of Education. Department of Employment, a businessman from the area, a local minister, 
etc. The class may suggest speakers they would like to hear. 

2. The Public Health Department may furnish a speaker to explain some pertinent aspect of 
health and hygiene. 

3. Medical and dental societies can set up clinics and provide speakers. 

•1. Labor organizations have long been inteiested in adult basic education and have 
contributed time and effort to help in a variety of ways. 

5. Private business and industry may provide literature, as well as encourage class tours. 
Business and industry have recently become interested in adult basic education. They 
may provide a variety of reading materials and equipment for the class. 



I2lbid. 

' Urban Area ABK . op. cil., p. 58. 
•%id. 
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Books and Pamphlets 



Avon Producis, The Beauty of Vou , 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N Y. 10020 
Science Research Associates, 259 Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois, (50C each). 

5ZA567 Heriz, Barbara, Where Are Your Manners ? 

5ZA25 Chapman, Paul, Your Personality and Your Job . 

5ZA595 Henery, William F., Exploring Your Personality . 

5ZA862 Stevens, Patricia, Guide to Crood Grooming. 



SKLK( TED RLtLRLNCFS 

i'rban \rea ABL . I . S. Internaiional I niversitv, San Diego. Clalifornia. 1%9. (.hapUM ill. p. 58. 
Uorld Book Enc yclopedia, 1958. Vol. 8, p. 3603. 

A Guide ior Teacher Trainers in ABE. NAPSAE. 1966, Ch. Ill, pp. 30- .'^2. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

I. Spec itic Behavioral Objectives (in terms ol students);^ 

1. Students understand the meaning and purpose of conservation. 

2. Students understand that life is dependent upon natural resources. 

3. Students use and control elements of nature wisely. 

1. Students realize that natural resources have a great influence on the location of industries. 
5. Students know what natural resources are abundant in Louisiana. 
11. Concepts to be developed 

1- The meaning and purpose of conservation 

a. Conservation, a neglected practice 

b. Fnlarged meaning of conservation 

c. Prevention ol waste 

d. Wise use 

e. More resources become valuable as our needs increase 
1 . Purpose of conservation. 

2. Natural resources 

a. liiex'.iaustible resources 

b. Exhaustible resources 

c. Making resources available 

d. Irreplaceable resources 

e. Replaceable resources 

f . Distribution of resources 

g. Human -esources 

3. Cse ol natural resources for better living 

a. The colonists used few resources 

b. Our present living standard 

M) continuing supplies of resources needed 

(2) energy (potential power) most necessary 

(3) sources of energy for power 

(a) wind and water 

(b) coal 

(c) oil and gas 

(d) atomic and solar 
I. Minerals 

5. Water for industrial and private use 

a. Sources of water 

b. Shortage of water 

c. Water table 

d. Surface water supplies 
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t\ Ualcr (onstr\ation affecis other resources 

1 . I'se of sea water 

g. Conser\ation ol water 

6. forests 

a. I se of toiests 

I). Problems ol forestry 

7. Soil making and erosion 

a. Formation ol soil 

b. r>pes ol soil 

c. Kinds of erosion 

d. So ^ depletion 

8. Soil conservation 

a. Vegetation co\ er 

b. Strip cropping 

c. Terracing 

d. Crop rotation 

e. Other practiros 

9. Wildhle 

a. Importanc e of wildlife 

h« Kinds ol wild lite 

r. Extin( tion of wildlife 

d. Hunting laws 
III. Suggestions lor tearliing environmental awareness 

In order for adults to make intelligent decisions aboul important problems concerning 
their environment, you. as their teacher, will find the foljowing list of suggeslions very 
lielplul 

1. Prepare vourself well concerning pollution problems and soluiions before presenting 

any inlormation to your adults. Vou must be well-informed aboul polluters and the effects 
ol pollution, because many times you will be talking aboul someone's employer. 

2. Have the adult student take a local pollution inventory. As a result of this inventory, 
yon ran 

a. Ha\e a i)is-honor Roll." 

b. Name a "PolKiter-ol-the-week.'' 

(. Decide il existing anti-pollution laws are being enforced. 

d. Make the results ol the inventory known to city council members. 

e. Write to officials who fail to enforce anti-pollution laws. 

X Kind onr current anti-polhition bills and ordinances; then, have your adult students write 
letters of support to .he mayor, governor, congressmen or senators. This has a much 
greater effect with adults than public school students, becan.^e adults can vote and a 
public vhool pupil cannot. Current bills that every teacher should have knowledge of 
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arc Nelson Bill ( S. 3151), Goodell Bill (S. 3237). and Bradeniaii Bill ( II. R. 14753), on 
environmenial education. 

4. Survey the comniunily for resource persons lo speak to your class. 

5. Invite members ol agencies that are known polluters to address ihe adults. Challengt 
these speakers lo defend and explain iheir companies* practices. 

6. Entourage adults lo develop speech topics on pollution to be presented to other adull 
classes and adull groups in ihe communily. 

7. Duiing a unii on Americanism, have your adull sludents make a Declaration of Environ- 
mental Interdependence. 

a. Have adulls encourage the'r children lo requesi informalion at school concerning 
pollulion. 

9. Begin colleciing malerials for an environmenial corner in ihe classroom oi place where 
adults altend school. 

10. Many adull studenis could wrile or be inierviewed by ihe news media aboul their 
environmenial problems. 

11. Secure and sell bumper slickers and bullons. 

12. There are many excelleni films ihal can be secured to change alliludes. A hsl of films 
and malerials will be placed al ihe end of ihis seciion. 

13. Have sludenls develop an ecology fair, Studenis could display some or all of ihe followi 

a. Pholt>graphs of polluled areas 

b. Displays of correciive measures 

c. Poslers 

d. Various waler samples from lakes and sireams on display 

e. Sculpture made from irash or wasle products 

14. Have sludenls discuss the possibility of having an "Environmental Sunday" in their 
religious services. 

Sources of material for leaching conservation of natural resources 

I* Bureau of Fisheries 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Bureau of \fines 
Department of Interior 
Washington. D.C. 

3. Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Interior 
Washington. D.C. 

4. Extension Service 
Department of .Agriculture 
Washington. D.C. 
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5. Federal Power Commission 
Washington, D.C. 

6. i ores! Service 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C 

7. deological Survey 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D C. 

8. National Bituminous Coal Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

9. Petroleum Conservation Division 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D.C. 

10. Zero Population Growth 
367 State Street 
Los .\ltos, Calif. 94022 

n. Population Reference Bureau 
1955 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

12. Planned Parenthood 
World Population 
r>15 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. V. 10022 

13. National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 



1 1. American Assn. of University Women 
2401 Virginia Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

15. National Parks Assn. 
1701 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037> 

16. Conservation Education Association 
1701 18th Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 



Newsletter, brochures, ecologv leaflets, 
prints. 

Good bibliography, sonrce list, and film 
guide on population. Minimal cost. 

Bibliogiaphy, film guide and following 
reprints "Eco-Catastrophe," by P. Ehrlicli 

300 Mill ion Americans Would Be Wrong,** 
D. Lilienth 'The Human Race Has Maybe 
35 Years Left,'* D. Lyie. 

Conservation Directory-a guide to all state 
and national sources of conservation and 
environment information. $1.50. Information 
packets on ecology and pollution-Special 
packets from elem. to adult level (Excellent). 
Monthly newsletter, see reprint item, "Our 
National EQ Index of Environmental Quality," 
1969. 

Resource directory on pollution control. 75C. 
Antipollution pamphlets and study guide. 75C. 
(Excellent) 

Free or low-cost pamphlets and articles on 
thermal pollution, noise pollution, pesticides, 
and basic ecology. (Excellent) 

Variety of publications. Excellent bibliography. 
Low cost materials. 
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17. Conserxation Foundation 
1250 Connecticut A\e., N.W. 
^^ashinston. D.C. 20036 

18. Sierra Club 
Mills Tower 

San Fiancisco, Calif. 94104 

19. Project Man's Lnvironment 
National Education Assn. 

20. Isaak Walton League of America 
1326 Waukegan Road 
Glenview, 111. 60025 



21. Environment Magazine 
438 N. Skiiiker 
St. Louis, Mo. 63130 



22. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, N Y. 10016 

23. Portand Center for Continuing Education 
P. 0. Box 1491 

Portland, Ore. 97207 
Attn* Mr. Lawless 

24. Clean Water Publication 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

25. Superintendent of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 



26. The Wilderness Society 
729 I5th Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20005 

27. Local Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Associations 



Variety of pamphlets and ariu les Healing 
with many aspects of r logv. 

List of publications, polliiiion. population 
information, protection of scenic areas. 

Information on curriculum (K thru I2> 
environmental study areas. 

"Clean Water-It's Up to You, "-Excellent 
pamphlet on what local citizens can do about 
water pollution. Free. Monthly conservation 
newsletter. 

Monthly publication dealing with effects of 
technology on the environment, published by 
Committee for Environmental Information. 
Students-$5.00 year. 

Pamphlet #421 - '*.An Environment Fit for 
People." 25<r. (Have small supply at Taft 
Campus.) 

"Observing our Environment." §3.00. 
Relating elementary students to environment. 



Suggestions about what conimnnities can do to 
combat water pollution. Free, 



"No Laughing Matter." Book of syndicated 

cartoons on air and water pollution. 70<r. 

"Primer on Waste Water Treatment, "-current 

and possible future methods of treating sewage 

and industrial wastes. 5r)C. 

"Showdown, "-picture pamphlet discussing 

"showdown"for water quality. 65c. 

"From Sea to Shining Sea, "-presentation of 

environmental situation of iKS. with good 

bibliography, film lisi, and resource guide. §2.50. 

Reports, pamphlets, reprints on preservation 
and use of our natural heritage. 

''Air Pollution Primer." 
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Environmental Film List 



This film list has been compiled Irom a variety of sources. Descriptions are from film libraries, 
producers, etc. 

Other sources of free or inexpensive lilm loans are state university lilm libraries and state con- 
ser\atioii and Public health departments. 

'*Air Pollution Take ? Deep Deadly Breath," 54 mm., color. S35.00. Contemporary. ABC 
Documentary. 

"Be^rsrass Creek," 19min., color. $15.00. Stuari Finley. The poignani tragedy of a small tributaiv 
stream, its promising start, and its sad end due t^^ pollution. 

•'Bulldozed America/ 25min., B/\V. Carousel. Bulldozer and commeicial interests tear apart 
countryside and turn it into supermarkets, highways, etc. 

**By Land, Sea and Air," Slmin., color. $5.00/day. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Int. Union. 
Effects cf pesticides on farm workers and environment of California. 

"Challenge to Mankind," 28min., B/>\. $8.00. Contemporary. 5 world experts speak of Uireat of 
over- population. 

'Xi\es in Crisis," 22min., color. $13.00. Order #6812. Extension Media. Impressionistic fiim of 
urban sprawl and unplanned growth. 

*Xlean >\aters," 20min., color. $15.0J. Order #39.72. Extension Media. Illustrates danger of water 
pollution and shows proper sewage treatment. 

"Crisis on Ranawha," 20 min., color. $15.00. Stuart Finle>, :,how sources of industrial water 
pollution and some methods of eliminating it, 

"A Day ai the Dump," 15min., color. Free. Environmental Control Administration. Story of Kenilwort 
Dump in Washington, D.C., and its planned conversion to a public park. 

"The Everglades. Conserving a Balanced Community," llmin. color. $6.50. Britannica. 

"First Mile Up," 28 i.iin., B/W. $8.00. Conteirpor .fy. Problems of air pollution and its effect m 
hum«n healih. Toro...o »nd Los Angeles as examples. 

"For All to Enjov," 20 mm., color. $10.00. Conservation Foundation. Satirical approach to 
uncontrolled development in National Parks. 

"Gieen City/' 23 min., color. $15.00. Stuart Finley. Civic action to preserve j .en space and 
open space as cities grow. 

"Man and His Resources," 28 min., B/W. $8.00. Contemporary. 

"A Matter of Time," 27 min., color. $^0.00. Conservation Foundation. Historical approach to 
environmental deterioration. 
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'Megapohs Cradle of the Future," 22 mm., B/W. $9.00. Britannica. Dynamics of urbanization and 
emphasis on need for careful planning. 



"Multiply and Subdue the Earth," 60 min., B/W. $13.50. Color. $18.50. Indiana W Center. \Norld 
population crisis. 

"Noise New Pollutant," .^Omin., B/W. $7.50. Order <^7503. Extension Media. 

"Our Changing Environment," 17 mm., color. $8.00. Pritannica. Man's increasing power to control 
his environm- nt has created new pressures and problems for the modern city. 

"Our Crowded Environment," 11 min., color. $6.50. Britann;ca. 

"Pandora's Easy Open Pop-Top Box," 15 mm., color. Free. Environmental Control Administration. 
Dramatic presentation of effects of uncontrolled urbanization. 

"People by tho Billions," 28 min., B/W. $8.00. Contemporary. 

"The Poisoned Air," 60min., B/W. $8.00. Contemporary. 

'Poisons, Pests and People," 55 min., B/W. $16.00. Contemporary. Grim results of indiscriminate 
use of pesticides on wildlife and people. Plea for intelligent approach to the problem. 

'Population Ecology," 28 min., B/W. Contemporary. Britannica. Ecological consequences if 
population not brought under c'^ntrol. 

'Population Explosion," 15 min., B/W. $6.00. Contemporary. Carousel. 

'The Problem With Wa?er Is People," 30min., B^W. Color. $16.00. Contemporary. Trices route of 
Colorado River from beginning to ocean and discusses its pollution and misuse. 

'Air Pollution," 15 min., color. $8.00. Britannica. Health problems posed by water and steps being 
taken to correct them. 

'Progress, Pork-Barrel, and Pheasant Feathers," 27min., B/W. $12.50. Contemporary. Fight be- 
tween Army Corps of Engineers warning to build cross-Florida canal, and conservationists m 
Oklawaha River Area. 

'The Squeeze," 10 min., B/W, $12.00. Hank Newenhouse. Th'^ongs of people, jammed highways, rush 
ing commuters, starving children graphically portray population probl^»m. 

'The Third Pollution," "^1 min., color. Free Environmental Control Administration. Excellent film 
which graphically describes America's $4 billion solic' waste problem and demonstrates new 
techniques of solid waste management 

'What Are We Doing tc Our World?" two parts each 30min. Each $1 1.00. 

'Tom Lehrer Sings Pollution," 3 min., B/W. Free. Public Health Service. (PHS also has many other 
heavily subscribed air pollution filn.s.) 

'Urban Sprawl," 21 min., color. $15.00. Stuart Finley. Will we tolerate a continuing extension ol 
urban sprawl? Or will we insist cn something better? 
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Dounstn ani."' - ami - "Headwaters." Missouri Conservation Commission. Jctterson Liis, Wo. 
Kxcrllent on water-may be in some Illinois film libraries. 



(.arouse! 1- ilnis, 
r)01 Broadway 
New York. \ V. 



Inc. 



10036 



(.ili/«'r<shi[ Legislative Dept. 

Oil. (heiiiKal i- \toniic Workers Int'l Union 

1 126 16 th Street, \.V\. 

Washington. D.C. 20036 

Conservation Foundation 
1250 ( onnectuut Ave., WW. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 

Encyclopedia Britannic? 

Edufational Corporation 

125 N. Michigan Avenue - ^ 

Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Environmental Control Administration 
12720 Twinbrook Parkway 
Rockville. Maryland 20852 
.\ttn loin Edgar 

Extension Media Center 
University oi California 
Berkeley, California 947^0 

Field Service 
Indi^^na Univeisity 
A-V Centei 

Blooniington, Indiana 47101 

For Further Inlorniation, write 

ENVJRONMEM Al. TEACIMN. INC. 
200 P Street, N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 200.S6 



Hank Newenhouse 
1825 Willow Road 
Northtield, Illinois 60093 

McGraw-Hill Contemporary 
Film Rental Offices 

1714 Stockton Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94133 

828 Custer Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60202 

330 W. 4ki'd Street 
New York. N'.Y. 10036 



Public Health Service 
Audio Visual Facility 
Atlanta, Geoigia 30333 

Stuart Finley Productions 
3428 Mansfield Road 
Falls Church, Va. 20041 



01 1 ele*^ lone. 
202-293-6960 
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SKLECrtn RKFERENCES 



(.onstrvalioii in (he Pe oples' Hands . Ameruan Vsmk lation ol School \dministidtors, \\a<;hiiigton 
1) (. , 1954, p. m. 

Qui Naiiiral Resources . The Interstate Punters and Publishers Daiivi lie, Illinois. 1954. p. 251. 
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LEISURE TIME 



I. Specific Behavis^ al Objeciives (in terms of student) 

1. Students use leisure time wisely (for vocational and avocational uses). ' 

2. Students use imagination and self-expression. 

3. Students enjoy beauty in nature and everyday life. 

4. Students find relaxation and social and emotional satisfaction in various forms of musical 
activities. 

5. Students participate in leisure programs that will develop them physically, mentally, 
socially and culturally. 

6. Students possess wholesome attitudes and skills in leisure activities. 

7. Students know about types of inexpensive recreational and cultural facilities which are 
available. 

8. To develop in adults the following objectives concerning family camping: (should be 
voluntary) 

a. The family acquire a feeling of unity and relief from common tensions 

b. Create family togetherness and belonging 

c. Families acquire wholesome human relationships with other campers 

d. Students know techniques of camping. 
II. Concepts to be developed 

1. Basic concepts in arts and crafts education 

a. Creative activities and self-expression are essential for the adult student. 

b. Art encompasses any product which is produced through the manipulation of materials 
to produce a more pleasing or harmonious effect. 

c. Art is an activity which reveals individual differences and these difference? should I)e 
recognized by the teacher and then developed. 

d. Art includes a variety of media; some are: 

(1) painting and drawing (water colors, crayons, chalk, charcoal) 

(2) pottery and sculpture (clay, soap, wood, wax) 

(3) textiles (weaving, block printing) 

(4) construction activities (wood, leather, metal, papier-mache). 

2. Basic concepts in music education 

a. Music helps an adult to develop a greater appreciation and understanding ol other 
people through their own particular music. 

b. Music iida» in the development of a more effective relationship with others through 
musical experiences. 

c. Music is a way of comiTiunicatiiig ideas and feelings through a combination of sounds 
that are pleasing and intelligible to the ear. 

d. Music of an age expressi s that age. 

e. Music is a universal language common to all mankind. 
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X Basic concepts in recrealion eciucalion (should be \olunlary and result in immediale 
salistaclion) 

a. Recreation embraces all phases of a person's being-ihc menial, physical, social, 
emotional and spiriluaL 

b. Leisure hme activities may include dance, music, art, nature lore, hobbies and 
collections, dramatics, reading clubs, swimming and waterfu^nt activities, camping, 
and gardening. 

c. Family camping should develop a well-adjusted person who uses the outdoor environ- 
ment intelligently for his happi ness and well-being. 

4« Cultural facilities 

a. Museums 

b. Libraries 

c. Art galleries 

d. Civic centers 

e. Colleges and universities 

f . Summer outdoor musical concerts 

g. Theaters 

IIL Suggestions for teaching 

In presenting materials in adult classes, teachers must accept the responsibility tuat u is 
their duty to educate for a leisure-centered life as well as a work-centered existence. 

The correct method of presenting ' worthy use of leisure time" is an integral part of the 
total education program. The adult teacher has a dual responsibility to every citizen m her 
class to: (1) place more emphasis on the avocational aspects of all subjects for leisure time 
use, and (2) to present a variety of recreational activities for hi^ students. In each one of these 
responsibilities the adult teacher can receive a great deal of assistance from resource people 
from the community. Most hobby shops will be more than willing to introduce some arts and 
nafts activities to adult students. Other possible assistance for various activities are as 
follows: 

^^'ivity Assistance 

Family Camping American Camping Association 

Bradfoid Woods 
Martinsville, Indiana 

Canoeing American Canoe Association 

83 Warren Street 



Angling and Casting American Casting Association 

P. 0. Box 51 



Ramsey, New Jersey 

American Casting Ass 
P. 0. Box 51 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Acnviiy 



Assistance 



First Aid 
Swimming Safety 



Nature Study 



Archei y 



Natural Resources 



Boating 



Hunting and Fire Amis 
Safety 



Outdoor Recreation 



A.A.H.P.E.R. 

120 1 Sixteenth Sireet. N.\V. 

Washington, D C. 

American Red Cross 
National Headquarters 
Washington, D.C. 

American Nature Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 

National Archery Association 
P. O. Box 832 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 

Conservation Education Association 
Department of Natural Resources 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

National Association of Engine 
and Boating Mfg. 
420 Lexington Ai^enue 
New York, New York 

National Rifle Association 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Forest Service 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington. D.C. 



IV. Sources of Materials for teaching leisure time 

Recreation 

Helpful agencies and o'ganizations 
1. State Agencies 



a. Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission 
Outdoor Recreation Specialist 
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b. Louisiana Soil Conservation Sen ice 
Recreation Spec talist 



c. Louisiana Forestry (.ommission 
Recreation Specialist 



d. Louisiana Parks and Recreation Commission 
P. O. Box 111] 

Baton Rouge. Louisiana 

e. Louisiana Department of Education 

Dept. of Health, Physical Education Sc Recreation 
Baton RouKe, Louisiana 70804 



2. Federal Agencies 

a. I'ureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Department of the Interioi 
WashinRton. D C. 20240 



b. I'rban Renewal Administration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Washington. D.C. 20410 



Manages land and water conservation fund pro- 
gram of matching grants to State for slate and 
local outdoor recreation planning, land acqui- 
sition and development. 

Makes matching grants for comprehensive plan- 
ning, including outdcx)r recreation planning. 



c. t. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service 
Washington. D C. 20250 



d. .National Paik Service 
Department of the Interior 
Washington. D.C. 20240 

c. (.orps of Engineers 
Department of the Army 
Washington. D C 20^)5 



f. Public Health Service 
Department of Health. 
EdtK Jtion and Welfare 
Washington. D C 2020! 

g. Bureau of Laud Management 
Department of the Interior 
Washington. D C. 20204 



Various agencies included in the Dept. of 

Agriculture are: 

Soil Conservation Service 

Farmers Home Administration 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 

Service 

Forest Service 

Office of Rural Areas Development 

Provides publications on park planning. Can 
provide technical advice on specialized prob- 
lems in park planning. 

Provides technical and financia! assistance 
for restoration and protection of public shore- 
line parks and conservation areas; constructs 
public parks and recreation facilities in con- 
junction with flocxl control and navigation 
projects. 

Provides technical ami financial a.s distance 
for local. State and interstate water pollution 
control projects. 



Can sell t»r lease certain 
to IcKal governtrrnt for re 
economical cost. 
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